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Ill  the  October  issues  of  leading  retail 
and  wholesale  grocery  magazines  we 
are  offering  this  valuable  36-page 


book  of  canned  food 
merchandising. 


. .  .  36  pages  of  fanned  fiMxl  faets  .  .  .  sales  ideas  .  .  . 
display  suggestions  .  .  .  merchandising  rules.  Fea¬ 
tures  26  hig-voliime  canned  foods — fish,  fruits, 
vegetahles  and  other  items.  We  believe  it  to  be  one 
of  the  most  valuable  hooks  on  canned  foods  ever 
distributed  to  the  groeerv  trade. 


I  Mail  to  American  Can  Company,  230 
I  Park  Ayenoe,  New  York,  lor  your  copy 
of  “Ways  to  Sell  More  Canned  Foods.” 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


selection  for; 


CHICAGO,  ILLIIVOIS 

BREEDERS  &  GROWERS  — PEAS— BEANS  — SWEET  CORN  —  FOR  QUALITY  CANNERS 


Anyone 


requires 

1st — A  knowledge  of  basic  principles. 
2nd — A  love  for  the  work. 

3rd — Ability  to  profit  from  mistakes. 
4th — Infinite  patience. 


can  grow  peas,  but  not  everyone  can  successfully  Breed  and  Grow  Seed  Peas. 
The  Rogers  Label,  backed  by  the  accumulated  experience  of  59  years  as  specialists, 
is  your  assurance  of  quality. 


‘‘Blood  Tells 


Literally  thousands  of  experiments 
are  made — an^smost  of  them 
buried — in  the  greemiouse. 


Those  survivors  that  show  promise  find  their  way  to  the  outdoor 
Trial  Grounds  where,  under  the  observation  of  competent  seedsmen, 
they  are  ruthlessly  culled  by  individual  plant 


Con-ect  type  of  vine. 
Color,  size,  shape  of  pod. 
\  Desired  maturity  for  use. 

\  Texture  and  flavor  of  peas 


In  this\ stage  or  development,  expert 
ence  is^e  important  Factor. 
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Armatrong  Paint  &  V arnish  Co. 
Texaco  Can  Co. 

Standard  Oil  Co. 


ND  VACUUM  TESTER. 
rS  FAULTY  CANS  WITH- 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE 
LL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


N  CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 
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CANNED  FOODS 

On  your  shipping  cases— and 
in  all  your  promotion— gain  the  sales 
value  of  this  widely  publicized  slogan 


UST  THINK  what  the  slogan 
"Save  the  Surface"  has  done  for 
the  Paint  and  Varnish  Industry, 
and  "Say  It  With  Flowers"  for 
the  Florists.  Now  Continental  has  pro¬ 
vided  the  Canned  Foods  Industry  with 
a  slogan  that  already  has  proved  to  be 
a  "natural "  —  "Health  and  Freshness 
Sealed  in  Cans." 

Millions  of  housewives  who  have  been 
impressed  by  Continental's  Canned 
Foods  advertising  will  be  more  inclined 
to  buy  your  products  if  they  are  identi¬ 
fied  with  "Health  and  Freshness  Sealed 


in  Cans.  "There  are  many  ways  in  which 
you  can  use  this  slogan.  Get  it  on  every 
one  of  your  brand  labels  as  soon  as  you 
can.  And  shipping  cartons,  millions  of 
which  find  their  way  into  the  house¬ 
wives'  kitchens  as  delivery  containers, 
are  ready-made  billboards  for  display¬ 
ing  this  slogan. 

And  so,  if  everyone  will  actively  pro¬ 
mote  "Health  and  Freshness  Sealed  in 
Cans"  this  slogan  will  quickly  become 
a  powerful  selling  influence  that  will 
benefit  the  entire  Industry. 

It's  your  slogan.  Use  it! 
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EDITORIALS 

ALL  OUR  SYMPATHIES  —  The  heavy  affliction 
/A  which  befell  the  beloved  Secretary  of  the  Na- 
/  \ional  Canners  Association,  Frank  E.  Gorrell,  in 
the  loss  of  his  wife  last  week,  will  call  forth  real  feel¬ 
ings  of  regret  in  every  section  of  the  country,  for  he 
holds  the  affection  and  esteem  of  the  entire  industry. 
Mrs.  May  Gorrell  was  an  estimable  woman,  but  not 
blessed  with  robust  health.  Over  the  years  she  was 
the  constant  care  of  her  husband,  but  that  only  served 
to  bind  them  the  more  closely.  So  now  the  breaking 
of  these  ties  which  have  existed  so  many  years,  is  all 
the  harder,  and  hardest  because  “Frank”  would  be  the 
last  one  to  wish  to  prolong  her  sufferings,  or  to  deny 
her  the  well  earned  rest  and  reward  which  her  life  of 
patience  had  won.  We  are  all  with  you,  Frank,  in  your 
sorrow.  She  died  October  19th,  at  their  home  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  was  buried  Monday,  the  21st,  amid  a  bower 
of  floral  tributes  and  a  host  of  industry  and  family 
representatives. 

WARNING — All  canners  have  long  been  warned 
against  the  growing  evil  of  consumer  com¬ 
plaints.  You  know  what  this  is:  largely  a 
racket  by  ambulance-chasing  lawyers,  and  others  of 
their  ilk.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  the  report  to  the 
N.  C.  A.  Administrative  Council  shows  that  to  October 
1st  the  number  of  cases  this  year  exceeds  any  previous 
year  by  a  considerable  figure.  That  ought  to  serve  as 
a  warning  to  every  food  producer.  The  practice  is  be¬ 
coming  so  widespread  that  no  canner  is  safe.  Even 
where  it  is  a  trumped-up  case,  with  the  canned  foods 
in  question  entirely  innocent,  it  may  prove  a  difficult 
and  expensive  undertaking  to  avoid  damages.  In  part 
that  is  what  these  shysters  count  upon:  that  the  ac¬ 
cused  canner  will  pay  a  considerable  sum  rather  than 
undergo  the  unfavorable  publicity  if  brought  into 
court.  That  is  just  blackmail,  but  they  have  no 
scruples  about  that.  And  they  know  that  if  the  case 
is  forced  to  trial  any  jury  is  inclined  to  favor  the  claim¬ 
ant  or  supposed  victim.  So  the  canner  is  in  a  bad 
position. 

The  National  Canners  Association  has  done  splendid 
work  in  protecting  its  members.  They  have  a  com¬ 
plete,  experienced  set-up  to  handle  every  such  case,  and 
they  go  at  each  one  with  force  and  direction.  As  a 
result  the  racketeers  fade  out  of  the  picture  when  they 
find  the  Association  is  handling  it;  but  they  are  not 
all  racketeers.  Carelessness  has  permitted  some  cases 
get  through  that  should  never  have  been  allowed. 


and  even  under  the  most  careful  circumstances,  acci¬ 
dents  will  happen.  The  thing  to  do  is  to  belong  to  the 
Association,  and  when  attacked,  to  call  on  it,  and  to 
co-operate  immediately  with  every  help  possible.  Any 
canner  who  has  ever  been  a  victim  of  this  racket,  even 
where  completely  exhonorated,  will  tell  you  that  this 
service  alone  is  worth  a  number  of  years’  dues.  With¬ 
out  it  the  attacked  is  due  for  a  long  series  of  headaches. 

It  is  too  late  in  the  season  now  to  warn  the  host  of 
canners  to  exercise  unrelenting  care  and  watchfulness 
during  canning  time,  but  all  should  make  a  note  of  this. 
Of  course,  the  canners  who  run  on  non-seasonable 
goods  can  take  this  to  heart.  Just  because  you  have 
never  been  sued  on  a  consumer  complaint,  is  no  guar¬ 
antee  that  you  will  not  be.  Some  canners  have  tried 
to  rush  into  the  National  Canners  Association  when 
they  find  a  suit  has  been  filed  against  them.  That  is 
too  late,  as  you  can  readily  realize.  Yet  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  we  feel  sure,  will  welcome  news  about  the  suit, 
and  may  be  able  to  help  materially.  The  safety  zone 
is  to  be  in  as  a  member.  And  why  should  not  every 
canner  ? 

*  *  I)c 

We  thank  our  readers,  advertisers  and  others  for 
their  patience  during  the  turmoil  of  our  big  moving 
job.  It  is  easy  to  figure  to  move  half  the  plant  into 
the  new  location,  then  to  transfer  operations  there 
while  they  bring  the  other  half  in  later;  but  it  just 
does  not  work  that  easily.  Reminds  one  of  the  old 
story  of  the  thrifty  Pennsylvania  Dutchman  on  the 
School  Board,  who  when  asked  how  and  where  they 
were  to  get  the  bricks  for  the  new  school  house  he 
proposed,  said:  “Veil,  ve  vill  ust  take  the  bricks  oudt 
of  the  old  school  house  and  built  the  new  school  house, 
vile  ve  let  the  old  school  house  stand.” 

But  we  are  all  in  now  and  rapidly  straightening  out, 
and  by  the  first  of  the  month  we  will  have  begun  to 
forget  all  about  this  turmoil.  Then  we  hope  to  see  you 

all,  at  your  first  opportunity. 

*  ♦  * 

And  is  this  a  dandy  bunch  we  labor  with  as  readers 
and  advertisers!  We  haven’t  said  a  word  about  pay¬ 
ing  up  back  bills,  at  least  not  much;  but  many  have 
written  in  congratulating  us  on  the  move  into  “Gayer 
quarters”  (on  Gay  Street)  as  one,  at  least,  said,  and 
all  seemed  to  sense  that  during  the  heavy  expense  inci¬ 
dent  thereto,  running  into  the  thousands  of  dollars, 
their  checks  would  help  out!  Only  real  friends  could 
show  such  thoughtfulness.  You  are  bricks,  every  one 
of  you,  and  we  are  proud  to  be  associated  with  you. 
Again  we  repeat  what  we  have  so  often  before  said: 
You  are  the  best  bunch  in  all  industry ;  in  this  country, 
or  in  any  other  country. 
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Here’s  modern  action  for  you.  The  Flour  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  is  represented  99  per 
cent  of  the  flour  business  of  that  big  city,  demanded 
that  the  local  bakers  increase  the  wholesale  prices  of 
bread  per  cent.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  bakers 
are  not  able  to  pay  their  bills,  and  the  flour  people  want 
them  paid.  That  will  mean  only  about  Ic  per  loaf  to 
the  consumer,  but  it  will  cause  the  bakers  and  their 
supplymen  to  live  and  continue  doing  business.  But 
here  is  a  new  move  in  business  support,  and  a  proper 
one. 

In  canned  foods  the  feeling  is  generally  that  the  re¬ 
tail  grocer  puts  on  too  much,  raising  the  price  to  the 
consumer  to  a  point  which  slows  down,  if  it  does  not 
stop,  consumption.  In  cases  that  may  be  true,  and  in 
long  years  past  we  knew  that  it  was  precisely  the  case ; 
but  the  canners  cannot  tell  either  the  wholesalers  or 
the  retailers  to  change  prices  either  way.  Is  it  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  Association  control,  or  what  have  we? 

At  least  it  is  new! 

HARVEY  BURR  HAS  A  TRIPLE 

CTOBER  23rd  is  always  a  notable  event  in  Har¬ 
vey  Burr’s  life,  but  this  year’s  was  peculiarly 
interesting  in  that  on  that  day  he  celebrated 
his  fiftieth  birthday,  the  twenty-ninth  anniversary  of 
his  wedding,  and  the  birthday  of  one  of  his  daughters. 
Triple  congratulations. 

BEN  BERNIE  AND  LADS  LAUNCH  NEW 
NBC-WJZ  SERIES  OCTOBER  29 

EN  BERNIE  and  All  the  Lads  will  begin  working 
for  a  new  sponsor  and  on  another  network  on 
Tuesday,  October  29th.  The  01’  Maestro  and  his 
orchestra,  aided  by  a  galaxy  of  guest  stars  who  will 
salute  his  new  series  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  will  shift  from  an  NBC-WEAF  network  to  an 
NBC-WJZ  network.  Under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
American  Can  Company,  the  program  will  continue 
to  be  heard  at  the  same  time,  9:00  to  9:30  P.  M., 
E.  S.  T.,  every  Tuesday  night. 

The  inaugural  broadcast,  which  will  find  Bernie  and 
His  Lads  back  in  New  York  after  an  extensive  tour, 
will  present  a  wide  variety  of  talent  by  remote  pickup. 
In  addition,  Henry  W.  Phelps,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Company,  will  appear  personally  to  greet  Bernie 
and  the  audience. 

From  Dallas,  Texas,  will  come  a  salute  from  Harry 
Sosnick  and  his  orchestra,  playing  at  the  Hotel  Baker. 
Mary  Small,  the  girl  vocalist  of  few  years  but  great 
popularity,  will  sing  from  Washington.  The  voice  of 
Tamara,  exotic  revue  dancer  and  singer,  will  be  heard 
from  Boston.  Of  special  significance  will  be  the  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  program  of  George  Olsen,  Ben  Bemie’s 
old  pal  and  golf  rival.  He  and  his  band  will  join  the 
broadcast  from  the  College  Inn,  Chicago. 

The  program  and  the  series  will  be  built  around 
the  music  of  Bernie,  his  fiddle  and  the  lads  and  his 
irrepressable  comments.  His  microphone  trademark 
will  continue  to  be  The  01’  Maestro’s  familiar  “best 
wishes,  a  fond  cheerio,  a  bit  of  toodle-oo,  and  plea-sant 
dreams.” 
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selves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  business. 
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CONVENTION  DATES 

NOVEMBER  4-5-6,  1935 — ^Wisconsin  Canners,  Annual, 
Schroeder  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

NOVEMBER  6-8,  1935 — Asso.  of  Pacific  Fisheries,  Del 
Monte,  Calif. 

NOVEMBER  21-22,  1935 — Indiana  Canners,  Annual, 
Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

DECEMBER  3-4,  1935 — lowa-Nebraska  Canners,  An¬ 
nual,  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

DECEMBER  10-11,  1935 — Ohio  Canners,  Annual, 

Hotel  Gibson,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

DECEMBER  10-11,  1935 — Tri-State  Packers,  Annual, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DECEMBER  12-13,  1935 — Association  of  New  York 
State  Canners,  Annual,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

DECEMBER  17-18,  1935 — Pennsylvania  Canners,  An¬ 
nual,  Yorktowne  Hotel,  York,  Pa. 

JANUARY  2,  1936 — Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Can¬ 
ners,  Annual,  Chesapeake  Hotel,  Cape  Charles,  Va. 

JANUARY  7-8-9,  1936 — Northwest  Canners,  Annual, 
New  Washington  Hotel,  Seattle,  Wash. 

JANUARY  19-25,  1936 — National  Canners,  Stevens 
Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  19-25,  1936 — National  Preservers,  An¬ 
nual,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  19-25,  1936 — National  Food  Brokers, 

Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JANUARY  19-25,  1936 — Canning  Machinery  &  Sup¬ 
plies,  Meeting  and  Exhibit,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

JANUARY  22,  1936 — National  Pickle  Packers,  An¬ 
nual,  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Fertilizer  Treatments  For  Sweet  Corn 

By  W.  A.  Huelsen 

Associate  Chief  in  Olericulture,  and  i 

M.  C.  Cillis  ' 

Formerly  Associate  in  Olericulture 
University  of  Illinois 

College  of  Agriculture — Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  Extension  Service 

Circular  JIS9 


This  circular  summarizes  the  results  of  six 
years  of  study  of  the  effects  of  a  large  number 
of  different  fertilizer  combinations  on  the  yield 
and  maturity  of  sweet  corn,  and  makes  certain 
recommendations  for  fertilizer  treatments  based 
thereon.  The  corn  was  grown  on  a  dark  silt 
loam  prairie  soil  typical  of  the  soils  on  which 
sweet  corn  is  commonly  grown  in  Illinois,  and  was 
included  in  a  four-year  rotation  of  wheat  or  oats, 
red  clover,  and  two  years  of  sweet  corn. 

A  more  complete  report  of  the  experimental 
work  will  be  found  in  Bulletin  417  of  this  Station, 
consisting  of  88  pages  of  tabular  data  and  detailed 
discussion.  The  bulletin  will  be  sent,  on  request, 
to  those  interested  in  the  more  technical  aspects 
of  the  subject. 


SWEET  corn  is  the  most  important  truck  and  can¬ 
ning  crop  grown  in  Illinois,  and  Illinois  is  the 
leading  state  in  acreage  and  total  production  of 
this  crop.  Notwithstanding  this  prominence  of  sweet 
corn,  there  is  a  little  published  information  on  the 
many  problems  encountered  every  season  in  growing 
it,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  effectiveness  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers. 

Sweet  corn  is  grown  on  a  commercial  scale  in  Illinois 
chiefly  in  certain  parts  of  the  central  and  northern 
sections  of  the  state,  where  soil  conditions  are  excep¬ 
tionally  favorable.  Canners  contract  with  only  the 
most  capable  farmers  who  have  good  land  and  who 
rotate  their  crops  with  legumes.  Even  with  this  care¬ 
ful  choice  of  growers,  reasonably  large  yields  of  sweet 
corn  are  exceptional.^ 

Growers  have  made  numerous  attempts  to  increase 
their  yields,  usually  by  applying  commercial  fertilizers, 
but  the  use  of  fertilizers,  except  in  isolated  instances, 
has  been  abandoned  because  of  the  very  slight  or  even 
negative  response  to  them. 

This  lack  of  favorable  response  of  sweet  corn  to 
fertilizers  is  not  due  to  a  low  plant-food  requirement, 
for  sweet  corn  has  been  shown  to  require  compara- 

The  normal  ear  in  late-maturing  varieties  weighs  about  12  ounces  unhusked, 
the  normal  number  of  plants  varies  from  9,000  to  12,000  to  the  acre, 
rfoduction  might  therefore  be  expected  to  range  from  about  6,700  to  9,000 
j'O'inds  an  acre.  Even  the  smaller  yield,  however,  is  exceptional,  the  7  tons 
the  acre  is  occasionally  recorded  from  limited  acreages. 


tively  large  amounts  of  plant  food.^  It  is  evident  from 
the  Illinois  study  that  the  sweet-corn  plant  is  rather 
critical  in  its  requirements,  responding  well  to  fer¬ 
tilizers  only  when  the  proper  ratios  of  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phorus,  and  potash  are  applied.  Large  increases  in 
yield  were  secured  when  certain  combinations  of  these 
nutrient  elements  were  used,  and  there  was  failure  to 
secure  significant  increases,  or  even  any  increases  at 
all,  when  other  combinations  were  used. 

Suggestions  for  fertilizer  treatments  based  on  the 
Illinois  study  are  given  here,  followed  by  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  experimental  results  in  these  tests. 

RECOMMENDED  TREATMENTS 

In  recommending  fertilizers  for  sweet  corn  grown 
on  soils  of  the  dark  silt  loam  prairie  type  used  in  the 
Illinois  experiments,  two  general  rules,  should  first 
be  stated: 

(a)  Treatments  of  single  fertilizer  salts  should 
usually  be  avoided  because  their  efficiency  values  are 
low  and  sometimes  even  negative. 

(b)  Mixtures  of  two  salts  containing  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus  or  phosphorus  and  potash  give  good  re¬ 
sults  if  the  proper  ratios  are  used.® 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  Illinois 
study,  the  following  specific  recommendations  are 
made: 

1.  Use  a  rotation  including  legumes  in  order  to 
secure  maximum  responses  from  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers. 

2.  When  nitrogen  is  omitted,  apply  800  pounds  of 
an  0-16-3  fertilizer  per  acre  broadcast. 

3.  If  it  is  desired  to  apply  less  than  800  pounds  of 
fertilizer  (without  nitrogen)  per  acre,  an  2-16-6  com¬ 
bination  will  probably  prove  superior  to  0-16-3. 

*Whiting,  A.  L.  Plant  food  removed  from  soil  by  sweet  corn.  The  Canner 
58,  27-28.  1924. 

’Fertilizer  recommendations  which  have  been  made  as  a  result  of  these  ex¬ 
periments,  but  previous  to  their  publication  (Bulletin  417)  were  limited  to 
phosphorus- potash  combinations.  Such  mixtures  have  given  excellent  results, 
in  many  instances,  especially  when  applied  around  the  hill  with  the  corn- 
planter  fertilizer  attachment.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  sweet  corn  acre¬ 
age  in  the  northern  part  of  Illinois  is  being  fertilized  with  0-16  6  applied 
around  the  hill  at  the  rate  of  about  100  pounds  an  acre.  A  good  many  efforts 
have  been  made  by  the  senior  author  to  introduce  complete  fertiii’.er  analyses, 
but  without  success,  owing  to  the  fact  that  nitrogen,  even  in  the  form  of  sodium 
nitrate,  applied  around  the  hill  at  the  time  of  planting  frequently  sjems  to 
exercise  a  depressing  effect  on  yields.  This  statement  is  supported  by  con¬ 
siderable  experimental  evidence.  The  important  point  to  remember  is  that 
nitrogen  used  as  a  side-dressing  applied  later  may  react  guite  differently  from 
nitrogen  forming  part  of  a  complete  analysis  and  applied  at  the  time  of  plant¬ 
ing.  (For  further  discussion  of  this  subject  see  Ill,  Afpr.  Exp.  Sta.  4&th  Ann, 
Rpt.,  pp.  218-220.) 
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4.  Mineral  fertilizers  applied  without  nitrogen 
should  contain  not  more  than  6  per  cent  potash. 

5.  For  consistent  responses  with  three-element  fer¬ 
tilizer  combinations,  apply  400  pounds  of  0-16-12  sup¬ 
plemented  by  50  pounds  of  side-dressed  sodium  nitrate 
per  acre.  (Of  all  63  treatments  investigated,  this  one 
apparently  gave  the  best  results.) 

6.  Under  some  conditions  the  0-16-12  analysis  men¬ 
tioned  above  may  possibly  be  reduced  with  advantage 
to  0-16-6,  but  the  amount  of  nitrate  used  as  a  side¬ 
dressing  should  not  be  changed. 

7.  An  application  of  400  pounds  of  an  0-8-24  fer¬ 
tilizer,  plus  side-dressed  sodium  nitrate  at  the  rate  of 
50  pounds  per  acre,  may  prove  profitable  under  some 
conditions. 

8.  Nitrate  of  soda  should  be  applied  30  to  60  days 
after  the  corn  is  planted. 

The  quantities  of  sodium  nitrate  recommended  here 
are  based  on  applications  made  by  hand  around  the 
hill.  If  machines  are  used  to  apply  this  salt  in  con¬ 
tinuous  strips,  the  amounts  per  acre  will  probably 
have  to  be  increased. 

TREATMENTS  HASTEN  MATURING— Without 
exception,  all  the  fertilizer  treatments  recommended 
above  hasten  the  maturing  of  sweet  corn  from  three  to 
five  days.  This  is  an  important  consideration,  not  so 
much  because  an  additional  margin  is  given  against 
early  fall  frosts  as  because  the  planting  season  may 
be  extended  to  almost  a  week  later  in  the  spring. 

SUMMARY  OF  EXPERIMENTS  ON  WHICH 
RECOMMENDATIONS  ARE  BASED 

PLAN  OF  THE  EXPERIMENTS— The  sweet  corn 
grown  in  these  experiments  was  included  in  a  four- 
year  rotation  of  wheat  or  oats,  red  clover,  and  two 
years  of  sweet  corn,  a  rotation  commonly  practiced  in 
Illinois  in  growing  this  crop. 

The  plots  were  laid  out  in  four  10-acre  fields  at 
Urbana  on  dark  silt  loam  prairie  soil  typical  of  the 
soils  on  which  sweet  corn  is  commonly  grown  in  Illi¬ 
nois.  Three  of  the  fields  had  been  planted  for  an  in¬ 
definite  period  to  a  rotation  of  field  corn  and  oats,  but 
the  fourth  field  was  in  bluegrass  pasture  for  four 
years  prior  to  the  experiment.  Neither  limestone  nor 
commercial  fertilizers  of  any  kind  had  ever  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  any  of  the  fields.  Soil  acidity  tests  of  several 
areas  showed  a  limestone  requirement  of  3  tons  an 
acre,  and  this  was  applied  at  the  beginning  of  the 
experiment. 

The  field  methods  used  throughout  the  work  were 
as  accurate  as  could  be  devised.  The  four  fields  were 
divided  into  389  separate  plots  laid  out  each  year  by 
means  of  a  transit  from  bench  marks  established  at 
the  beginning  of  the  experiment.  All  the  fertilizers 
were  broadcast  by  hand  and  harrowed  in  within  24 
hours  of  planting  (except  nitrate,  which  was  side- 
dressed  from  30  to  60  days  after  planting) .  The  corn 
was  planted  rather  thickly  by  hand  in  check  rows  42 
by  42  inches  and  later  thinned  to  three  stalks  per  hill. 
Country  Gentleman  sweet  corn,  bred  at  the  Illinois 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  was  used. 

The  fertilizers  consisted  of  nitrate  of  soda,  super¬ 
phosphate,  and  muriate  of  potash,  in  varying  dosages 


and  varying  combinations,  supplying  the  three  critical 
plant-food  elements — nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potas¬ 
sium.  The  nitrate  of  soda  consisted  of  15  per  cent 
nitrogen.  It  was  applied  separately  as  a  top-dressing 
around  the  hills  30  to  60  days  after  planting,  and  then 
covered  with  a  corn  cultivator.  The  superphosphate 
contained  16  per  cent  available  phosphoric  acid  and 
was  mixed,  when  so  required,  with  muriate  of  potash 
but  never  with  nitrate.  The  muriate  of  potash  con¬ 
tained  about  50  per  cent  potassium  oxid  and  was  used 
singly  or  mixed  with  acid  phosphate,  as  called  for  by 
the  experiment. 

Each  of  the  three  plant-fod  elements  was  applied  in 
single,  in  double,  and  in  quadruple  dosages.  The  three 
dosages  of  the  three  elements  were  applied  in  all  pos¬ 
sible  mathematical  combinations,  totaling  63  separate 
treatments  plus  one  with  no  fertilizer.  The  dosages 
consisted  of  the  following  amounts  per  acre  based  on 
special  chemical  analyses: 


Nitrate  of  soda 

Single  .  50  pounds  (7.5  pounds  nitrogen) 

Double  . 100  pounds  (15  pounds  nitrogen) 

Quadruple  . 200  pounds  (30  pounds  nitrogen) 

Superphosphate 

Single  . 200  pounds  (  32  pounds  phosphorus  pentaoxid) 

Double  . 400  pounds  (  64  pounds  phosphorus  pentaoxid) 

Quadruple  . 800  pounds  (128  pounds  phosphorus  pentaoxid) 

Muriate  of  potash 

Single  .  50  pounds  (  25  pounds  potassium  oxid) 

Double  . 100  pounds  (  60  pounds  potassium  oxid) 

Quadruple  . 200  pounds  (100  pounds  potassium  oxid) 


The  double  dosage  of  each  ingredient  was  assumed 
to  be  an  optimum  treatment,  the  single  dosage  a  mini¬ 
mum  treatment,  and  the  quadruple  dosage  to  be  in 
excess  of  actual  requirements.  The  results  obtained 
showed,  however,  that  these  assumptions  were  not 
always  correct,  and  that  in  some  cases  the  maximum 
yields  would  probably  have  been  obtained  with  applica¬ 
tions  heavier  than  the  quadruple  dosages. 

In  harvesting  the  ears  those  from  the  border  rows 
around  the  four  sides  of  each  plot  were  removed  first. 
Then  the  plot  proper  was  snapped,  the  standing  order 
to  the  workmen  being  to  “snap  everything  showing  a 
silk.”  A  large  number  of  useless  culls  were  thus  in¬ 
cluded,  but  no  ears  fit  for  canning  were  overlooked. 
The  ears  were  then  sorted,  counted,  and  weighed  by  an 
experienced  crew,  and  numbers  and  weights  of  mar¬ 
ketable  ears  recorded. 

The  selection  of  the  optimum  fertilizer  treatment  or 
treatments  for  sweet  corn  on  the  basis  of  these  records 
constituted  the  problem  of  this  project.  Because  of  the 
many  different  combinations  of  fertilizer  involved,  it 
was  necessary  to  subject  the  data  to  exhaustive  statis¬ 
tical  analysis  in  arriving  at  the  final  recommendations. 

EFFECTS  OF  NITROGEN  ON  YIELD— Nitrogen, 
used  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  phosphorus 
or  potash,  or  both,  as  a  fertilizer  for  sweet  corn,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  certain  limitations,  and  the  best  combi¬ 
nations  of  potash  and  phosphorus  to  be  used  with 
side-dressed  nitrogen  are  not  readily  found. 

Nitrogen  Alone — ^When  used  as  a  side-dressing  with¬ 
out  an  accompanying  basal  treatment  of  minerals, 
sodium  nitrate  produced  variable  effects  on  yield  rang¬ 
ing  from  decided  decreases  to  definite  increases.  With 
no  clover  in  the  rotation,  a  treatment  of  50  pounds  of 
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Peas,  Beans,  Corn,  Cabbage, 
Cucumber,  Beet  and  Tomato  Seeds 


F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 

Growers  of  High  Class 

DEPENDABLE  SEEDS 

For  The 

Canning  and  Pickling  Trade 


We  are  leadins  srowers  of  Tomato  Seeds,  producing  them 
under  our  own  supervision  and  under  the  direction  of  expert 
tomato  growers,  growing  the  tomatoes  for  seed  purposes  only. 
Mo  better,  true  to  type  stocks  are  obtainable  anywhere,  re¬ 
gardless  of  price.  Seed  put  up  in  quantities  to  suit  the  buyer. 


Correspondence  invited,  asl(  for  our  Tomato 
Circulars  and  prices. 


MASTER  MARGLOBE  TOMATO  MILFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

A  specialty  of  outs.  No  better  Canning  Tomato  ever  produced  .  .  ^  .«■  ■  ■  . 

Atlanta,  oa.  loledo.  Unto 
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nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  resulted  in  a  small  increase  in 
yield,  but  heavier  applications  gave  lower  yields  than 
the  adjacent  checks.  During  both  the  first  and  the 
second  years  after  clover,  nitrate  had  no  material 
effect  on  yields. 

According  to  these  results,  therefore,  growers  would 
not  be  justified  in  side-dressing  nitrate  of  soda  when 
it  is  the  only  treatment. 

Used  With  Phosphorus — In  fertilizers  containing 
combinations  of  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  (without 
potash),  increases  in  yield  due  to  nitrogen  were  much 
more  consistent  and  were  significantly*  greater  than 
when  nitrogen  was  used  alone.  The  averages  of  the 
yields  from  all  of  the  plots  receiving  treatments  of 
nitrogen  and  phosphorus  show  that  the  most  consis¬ 
tent  increases  occurred  when  nitrogen  was  used  with 
400  pounds  of  superphosphate  per  acre.  Thus,  although 
sweet  corn  does  not  draw  as  heavily  as  field  corn  upon 
the  available  supply  of  phosphorus  in  the  soil,  it  is 
evident  that  an  application  of  at  least  400  pounds  of 
superphosphate  per  acre  is  necessary  before  nitrate 
becomes  effective. 

Used  With  Potassium — Combinations  of  nitrogen 
and  potassium,  without  phosphorus,  did  not  give  defi¬ 
nite  increases  in  yield  over  the  adjacent  check  plots. 
With  no  clover  in  the  rotation  and  during  both  the 
first  and  second  years  after  clover,  the  effects  of  nitro¬ 
gen  potash  fertilizer  combinations  on  yields  were 
extremely  variable,  and  showed  no  definite  tendencies. 

It  is  probable  that  phosphorus  was  the  limiting 
factor  in  the  soils  used  in  these  experiments.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Illinois  soil  survey,®  total  phosphorus  is  low 
in  many  soils  in  Champaign  county.  While  this  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  that  available  phosphorus  also 
is  low,  and  although  sweet  corn  requires  less  phos¬ 
phorus  than  field  corn,  according  to  Whiting,®  it  is 
probable  that  available  phosphorus  was  deficient  in 
the  soils  of  most  of  the  plots  to  a  sufficient  extent  to 
make  phosphorus  the  limiting  factor  when  nitrogen- 
potash  combinations  gave  variable  results.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  the  soils  in  central  Illinois  contain 
large  amounts  of  potassium  (even  though  mostly  in 
unavailable  form),  and  a  treatment  of  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus,  without  potash,  might  be  expected  to  give 
considerable  increase  in  yield,  an  increase  which  might 
be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  the  addition  of 
nitrogen  increases  the  absorption  of  potash  by  the 
plant.^  The  sweet-corn  plant  uses  potash  in  relatively 
large  quantities,  and  this  element  is  probably  very 
necessary  during  the  period  of  maturation. 

''The  sweet-corn  yields  were  analyzed  by  two  different  statistical  methods  to 
determine  whether  the  increases  or  decreases  due  to  fertilizer  treatments  were 
consistent  and  might  be  depended  upon  to  recur  regularly  or  were  merely  ten¬ 
dencies.  Increases  described  as  "significant”  or  as  having  "significant  odds” 
were  those  which  under  the  conditions  of  this  experiment  were  practically 
certain  to  recur. 

Ull.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Soil  Rpt.  18.  1918. 

•Whiting,  A.  L.  Plant  food  removed  from  soil  by  sweet  corn.  The  Canner 
68,  27-28.  1924. 

’Breazeale,  J.  F.  The  effect  of  one  element  of  plant  food  upon  the  absorption 
by  plants  of  another  element.  Ariz.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Tech.  BuL  19.  1928. 
According  to  Breazeale’s  experiments  the  addition  of  nitrogen  increases  the 
absorption  of  potash  when  phosphorus  is  not  the  limiting  factor. 

(To  be  continued) 


CONSUMER  COMPLAINTS  INCREASING 

Report  of  Administrative  Council,  National  Canners 
Association 

SINCE  the  meeting  of  the  Administrative  Council 
last  May  there  have  been  no  developments  of  an 
unusual  nature  in  connection  with  consumer  com¬ 
plaints,  but  the  demand  upon  the  Association  for  its 
service  in  handling  complaints  continues  to  be  very 
heavy  and  that  department  of  the  Association  work 
now  requires,  in  addition  to  the  director,  a  scientific 
and  a  legal  assistant  and  a  clerical  staff  of  four  per¬ 
sons.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  service  given  by  the 
Washington  research  laboratory  in  examining  exhibits 
and  in  giving  expert  advice  and  testimony,  when 
needed.  The  San  Francisco  and  Seattle  offices  of  the 
Association  also  are  giving  excellent  cooperation  in 
handling  complaints  in  the  Far  West. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  the  current  year 
1,417  new  complaints  have  been  referred  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  as  compared  with  1,014  and  726  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  periods  in  1934  and  1933,  respectively.  In 
other  words  there  has  been  nearly  a  100  per  cent 
increase  in  complaints  in  two  years.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  claims  are  entirely  unjustified  or  greatly 
exaggerated.  We  are  glad  to  report,  however,  that  due 
to  a  falling  off  during  the  past  summer,  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  this  year  will  probably  fall  considerably 
short  of  the  2,100  estimate  submitted  last  May. 

Of  the  1,417  cases  this  year,  542  were  reported  from 
New  York  City.  There  are  407  suits  now  pending 
which  the  Association  is  handling,  235  of  which  are  in 
New  York  City. 

The  following  table  shows  the  disposition  of  con¬ 
sumer  complaints  reported  during  the  period  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1932,  to  October  1,  1935.  The  figures  for  all 
items,  except  total  cases,  are  approximate,  as  they 
include  some  cases  carried  over  from  previous  years. 


1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

(to  Oct.  1) 

Total  cases  investigated....754 

968 

1,374 

1,417 

Number  tried  in  court .  4 

19 

36 

27 

Verdict  for  defense .  3 

13 

27 

17 

Judgement  for  plaintiff .  1 

6 

9 

10 

Dismissed  .  4 

12 

31 

26 

Suits  pending  Oct.  1,  1935 

438 

The  number  of  suits  pending,  as  above  stated,  in¬ 
cludes  31  suits  being  defended  by  other  than  the 
National  Canners  Association. 


Following  is  a  four-year  summary  of  the  complaints 
and  cases : 


Total  complaints  .  4,513 

Percentage  of  complaints  on  which  some  action 

has  been  taken  by  claimant .  29.7% 

Percentage  apparently  dropped  or  abandoned .  70.3% 

Percentage  of  claims  settled .  16.5% 

Suits  pending .  9.7% 

Percentage  of  claims  tried  in  court .  1.9% 

Percentage  of  court  cases  resulting  in  verdict 

for  plaintiff .  30% 

Percentage  of  court  cases  resulting  in  verdict 

for  defendant .  70% 

Suits  dismissed .  1.6% 


(Continued  on  page  26) 
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nere  is  the  answer: 

ROD  WHOLE  GRAIN 
CORN  WASHER 

to  can  CLEAN  Corn  with 
the  natural  corn  Flavor. 


THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


MODERN 

GANSE 


GAMSE  LITHDCRAPHING  CO. 

INC.  ' 

Herman  Eamse .  Presi^. 

E. Lombard  St. 
BALTIMORE.MD. 

Phones — Plaza  iS^S-tSPG 


HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINERS 


Hamachek  Ideal  Viners  arc  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  viners  for  the  packer  and  grower. 
They  thresh  the  peas  more  thoroughly  out 
of  the  vines  and  reduce  breakage  during  the 
hulling  process.  They  effect  an  improvement 
in  quality  because  the  peas  saved  are  the  most 
tender  ones  that  are  in  the  vines,  and  because 
they  will  thresh  young  and  tender  peas  very 
efficiently.  The  savings  effected  are  large 
and  important  to  every  pea  packer. 

The  reasons  for  these  savings  are  due  to 
many  exclusive  patented  features.  ,  An  exam¬ 
ple  is  found  in  the  curved,  forwardly  inclined 
beaters  that  hit  the  pods  more  often  and  uti¬ 
lize  larger  surfaces  of  the  beaters.  The  agit¬ 
ator  saves  many  liberated  peas. 

The  sturdy  construction  of  the  viners  and 
the  low  up-keep  cost  also  appeals  to  users. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 


KEWAUNEE 


WISCONSIN 
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A  New  Dress  For  Labels 


By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 
'‘Better  Profits”,  an  expert  of  long  experience,  devotes  his 
articles  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
in  am.  effort  to  assist  you  better  market  your  woduction.  Your 
opinions  are  welcome  and  questions  invited. — Editor’s  Note. 


IN  the  morning’  paper,  the  columnist  James  McMullin 
writes  in  part  as  follows: 

“Growth  of  a  new  profession — redesigning  of  all  types  of 
industrial  products — is  interpreted  by  New  York  analysts  as 
a  symptom  of  reviving  prosperity.  ...  To  give  you  an  idea, 
here’s  one  list  of  products  redesigned  by  a  pioneer  in  the 
field;  railroad  coaches,  auto  bodies,  tractors,  gas  stations, 
cameras,  gas  heaters,  sales  slip  recorders,  cut  glass,  etc. 
Manufacturers  find  that  redesigning  or  modernization  of 
product  is  very  valuable  in  promoting  sales.  The  movement 
is  spreading  rapidly.  It’s  worth  noting  that  no  new  design 
can  be  considered  permanent  or  static,  so  that  moderniza¬ 
tion  should  be  a  continuous  dynamic  process  in  the  future.” 

Food  labels  were  not  included  in  the  list  but  they 
might  well  have  been  a  part  of  it.  Here  and  there, 
standing  out  from  the  rank  and  file  on  grocery  shelves 
today  are  those  labels  pointing  the  way  to  all  who  will 
take  notice. 

Usually  you  find  the  smaller  canner  bewailing  his 
lot  because  he  is  not  able  to  compete  with  the  combina¬ 
tions  of  canning  factories  grouped  under  a  single  name. 
Certainly  no  one  would  reasonably  expect  a  canner 
with  a  single  label  or  two  to  run  large  ads  in  color 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  or  to  take  space  in  food 
shows  to  acquaint  the  housewife  with  his  brands,  even 
if  the  national  advertiser  among  canners  does  these 
things  as  a  matter  of  course.  Latest,  up-to-date  can¬ 
ning  machinery,  and  experienced  eiflployees  with  large 
technical  laboratories  for  the  hourly  testing  of  finished 
goods,  may  give  the  larger  canner  an  edge  over  his 
smaller  neighbor  when  the  packing  of  the  highest, 
uniform  quality  is  under  consideration.  One  canner 
has  no  advantage  over  another  when  the  matter  of 
redesigning  a  label  is  to  be  accomplished.  Art  depart¬ 
ments  of  all  label  houses  are  at  the  beck  and  call  of 
all  who  are  in  the  market  for  new  labels.  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  smaller  canner  really  has  it  all  over  the 
larger  one  when  the  design  of  a  dandy,  new  label  is  to 
be  settled  on.  Our  national  advertiser  has  been  spend¬ 
ing  large  sums  of  money  yearly  to  popularize  his  label. 
Customers  have  come  to  look  for  goods  under  a  certain 
label,  carrying  a  design  older  in  some  instances  than 
anyone  connected  with  the  firm.  Change  such  a  label 
materially  and  suddenly  and  sales  would  fall  off  and 
good-will  scamper  to  some  other  brand.  The  man  run¬ 
ning  a  small  cannery  and  with  limited  distribution,  on 
which  little  if  anything  has  been  spent  toward  the 


creation  of  consumer  demand,  has  an  easy  job  when 
once  he  has  determined  to  dress  up  his  goods  in  sales 
making  labels. 

If  you  feel  you  have  plenty  of  time  in  which  to  con¬ 
sider  the  design  of  a  new  label,  remember  that  in  only 
a  few  weeks  we’ll  be  saying  Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  New  Year.  After  the  turn  of  the  year  it  won’t 
be  long  until  the  Convention  in  Chicago  will  be  in  full 
swing.  If  you  are  going  to  have  a  new  label  or  two 
in  your  label  book  in  1936,  you  had  better  have  at 
least  an  artist’s  proof  to  show  your  brokers  and  prin¬ 
cipal  customers  in  Chicago.  Others  will  have  such 
surprises,  why  not  get  in  line  too? 

The  facts  of  the  matter  no  doubt  are,  you  have  been 
doing  a  nice  business  using  your  present  labels;  you 
really  are  not  an  expert  in  label  layout  and  arrange¬ 
ment  ;  you  may  have  plenty  of  labels  on  hand  and  want 
to  wait  before  ordering  new  ones  until  your  present 
supply  is  lower.  You  can  easily  think  of  other  very 
good  reasons  why  you  should  not  even  think  of  order¬ 
ing  new  labels  at  present.  Against  all  the  reasons 
you  may  advance  against  freshening  up  your  labels 
I  submit  the  arguments  given  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article.  I  also  offer  as  my  opinion  that  in  the  matter 
of  labels  we  are  so  accustomed  to  those  we  have  we 
really  feel  they  are  pretty  good  after  all,  and  in  all 
probability  should  be  left  alone.  In  the  city  where 
1  am  living  at  present  we  have  recently  seen  a  group 
of  ordinary  retail  grocery  stores  transformed  into  up- 
to-date  ones  with  distinctive  store  fronts  and  strictly 
modern  arrangement  of  goods,  and  really  inviting  color 
schemes  for  side  walls  and  shelving  all  ready  worked 
out.  Members  of  this  voluntary  advertising  group 
are  not  too  well  satisfied  with  their  connection  at  pres¬ 
ent.  They  quarrel  a  bit  about  merchandising  plans 
and  their  execution  but  all  are  agreed  that  their  private 
label  is  an  attractive  one  and  that  if  label  and  store 
appearance  would  quickly  establish  one  in  the  grocery 
business,  their  group  ought  to  remain  an  enthusiastic 
member  of  the  national  organization  for  a  long  time. 
A  pretty,  well  balanced  label  will  sell  a  lot  more  goods 
than  one  quite  out  of  date. 

Right  now,  ask  yourself  this  question.  “Are  my 
labels  modern,  have  I  kept  them  up-to-date,  am  I  sell¬ 
ing  as  many  cases  of  goods  each  year  as  I  would  sell  if 
I  went  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  having  new  labels 
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made?”  The  chances  are  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred 
that  the  answer  of  the  majority  of  our  readers  would 
be,  “No.” 

Then  ask  one  other  question  at  least,  “Is  my  label 
an  informative  one?  Will  a  housewife  be  apt  to  use 
my  product  more  correctly  because  of  some  informa¬ 
tion  I  have  placed  on  the  label?  Have  I  pictured  my 
product  in  use?  Have  I  fortified  my  directions  for  its 
use  by  incorporating  them  in  the  label?”  If  your 
answer  to  this  question  is  still  “No,”  you’d  better  send 
for  your  label  man ! 

A  dandy  label  for  years  has  been  used  by  a  leading 
national  advertiser  of  canned  foods  on  its  canned 
vegetables.  It  has  been  distinctive;  there  has  been 
plenty  of  white  space  used  on  it,  the  product  vignette 
art  work  has  been  good,  the  product  name  has  stood 
out  on  the  label.  At  least  two  receipes  have  been  given 
on  each  label.  One  might  be  excused  for  feeling  the 
label  line  would  get  by  for  a  long  time  without  altera¬ 
tion.  Such  is  not  the  case,  however. 

Take  a  single  label  and  note  improvements  with  me. 
On  the  old  label  the  product  vignette  carried  the  firm 
name,  the  net  weight,  the  legend,  “Fancy  whole  kernel 
golden  bantam  corn”  with  the  husk  partly  stripped 
from  two  ears  of  golden  bantam.  On  the  1935  label 
there  appears  on  the  product  vignette  the  firm  name, 
the  net  weight,  the  legend  “Golden  bantam  home  style” 
and  the  representation  of  a  dish  of  steaming  hot  whole 
grain  bantam  garnished  with  a  lump  of  butter.  The 
admonition  to  serve  with  browned  butter  is  given  on 
the  receipe  for  serving  but  the  advice  is  fortified  with 
the  picture.  Not  many  housewives  will  fail  to  follow 
the  receipe  fully.  Front  and  back  panels  are  identical, 
the  ease  of  use  for  the  can  in  attractive  displays  is 
increased.  The  canner  will  sell  more  corn  because  of 
the  changes  in  the  label. 

Three  weeks  ago  I  cooled  my  heels  for  some  time  in 
the  ante-room  outside  the  general  offices  of  one  of  our 
largest  canners.  After  finishing  the  morning  paper, 
including  the  advertisements  in  the  Help  Wanted  sec¬ 
tion,  and  all  other  classified  ads,  I  laid  the  paper  down 
and  looked  at  the  display  of  dummy  cans  in  the  line 
which  adorned  the  waiting  room.  I  would  have  given 
a  five  cent  piece  to  have  had  the  ear  of  the  executive 
in  charge  of  production  for  the  firm  if  only  for  five 
minutes.  Among  other  things  I  would  have  asked  him 
was  this  question  “With  the  majority  of  labels  in  the 
line  showing  on  the  principal  panel  the  use  of  the 
product,  why  was  kraut  embellished  with  a  simple  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  cabbage.  And  why  are  nearly  all  canners 
apparently  reluctant  to  show  a  wedge  of  pumpkin  pie 
on  a  label  for  canned  pumpkin  ?”  The  housewife  thinks 
of  pumpkin  pie  before  she  asks  her  grocer  for  a  can 
of  pumpkin,  she  thinks  of  kraut  before  she  thinks  of 
the  cabbage  from  which  it  comes.  Why,  oh  why,  don’t 
we  appeal  to  her  appetite  and  make  more  of  our  labels 
for  canned  foods  carry  an  appetite  appeal? 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  and  the  canned  foods  industry 
to  make  your  packages  as  appealing  as  possible.  Do 
something  toward  improving  your  labels. 


SPRAGUE -SELLS 

SUPER  PULPER  and  SUPER  FINISHER 

Never  were  machines  more  truly  named 
than  this  pair  for  they  have  proved 
their  ability  to  do  “superior”  work  to 
the  complete  satisfaction  of  every  user. 


CHECK  THESE  OUTSTANDING,  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURES: 

1.  Enormous  Capacity. 

2.  Automatic  Tail  Gate. 

3.  Timken  Roller  Bearings. 

4.  Monel  Screens  Standard. 

5.  Four  Paddles  Eccentric  to  Screen. 

6.  Instant  Two-Way  Paddle  Adjustment. 

7.  Rigid,  Vibrationless  Screen  Support. 

8.  Wing  Nuts  and  Hand  Screws  for  Quickly 
Taking  Machine  Apart. 

9.  Hinged  Openings  for  Constant  Checking 
of  Operation  and  Product. 

10.  All  Parts  Contaaing  Product  Including 
Shaft  of  Bronze  or  Monel. 

THEY  INCREASE  YIELD 

#  Super  Pulpers  and  Finishers  obtain  the 
last  ounce  of  usable  material  from  the 
raw  product  fed  to  them.  Through  their 
use  yield  has  been  increased  5%  to  as 
high  as  9%  in  some  instances. 

All  Machines  are  quickly  convertible  for 
either  pulping  or  finishing  simply  by 
changing  hoppers  and  screen.  Juice 
extractor  attachments  can  be  installed, 
too,  at  any  time. 

Write  today  for  full  particulars  of  these 
Super  Machines. 

Modem  Canning  Equipment  for  all  Food  Products 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

Division  of  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 
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'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


MRS.  MAY  HARVEY  GORRELL,  58,  wife  of  Frank 
E.  Gorrell,  Secretary  of  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  died  Saturday  morning,  October  19th,  at  her  home, 
2844  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C.,  after  a 
short  illness.  Mrs.  Gorrell,  who  had  devoted  much 
time  in  recent  years  to  charity,  was  the  daughter  of 
the  late  E.  E.  Harvey,  long  a  prominent  merchant  in 
Baltimore.  She  had  received  her  education  at  Goucher 
College  and  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music.  In 
1909,  the  year  of  their  marriage,  the  couple  made  their 
home  at  Bel  Air,  Maryland,  moving  to  Washington  in 
1913.  Surviving,  besides  her  husband,  is  a  sister,  Mrs. 
H.  B.  Coulson,  and  a  brother,  Carson  Harvey,  both  of 
Baltimore.  Funeral  services  were  held  from  the  resi¬ 
dence  at  3:30  P.  M.  Monday,  October  21st. 

*  «  * 

AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  Pineapple  Holding  Company  held  October  15th, 
the  proposed  plan  for  dissolution  was  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved.  Under  the  dissolution  plan  three  shares  of 
Pineapple  Holding  are  exchangeable  for  two  shares  of 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company  common.  The  major 
assets  of  the  holding  company  are  500,000  shares  of 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company  common  stock. 

*  *  * 

IN  ANSWER  TO  THE  DEMAND  of  thousands  of 
dog  and  cat  owners  throughout  the  country,  John  Mor- 
rel  &  Company,  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  packers,  announced 
that  beginning  in  November  they  will  introduce  a  half¬ 
size  can  of  Red  Heart  dog  and  cat  food.  The  new  pack¬ 
age,  available  in  the  three  Red  Heart  flavors,  beef, 
cheese  and  fish,  will  contain  eight  ounces. 

*  *  * 

THE  CALIFORNIA  PACKING  CORPORATION 
and  three  subsidiaries,  Encinal  Terminals,  Alaska 
Packers  Association,  and  Pacific  Industries,  Ltd.,  have 
been  charged  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  with 
restraint  of  trade.  The  commission  charges  that  the 
packing  concern  and  the  other  defendants  had  executed 
a  plan  for  using  their  great  buying  power  and  steamer 
freight  tonnage  to  unduly  influence  the  routing  of  the 
tonnage  of  other  shippers  to  Encinal  terminals.  A 
hearing  is  to  be  held  November  15th. 

*  «  * 

P.  J.  RITTER  COMPANY  announces  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  W.  H.  Ritter,  Jr.,  as  Sales  Manager,  Novem¬ 
ber  1st.  Mr.  Ritter  will  succeed  J.  S.  Weltmer  who  is 
joining  the  organization  of  the  W.  N.  Clark  Company, 
Rochester,  New  York,  in  charge  of  sales. 


CHARLES  B.  McINTOSH,  President  of  the  Bank  of 
California,  San  Francisco,  has  been  elected  a  director 
of  the  California  Packing  Corporation,  succeeding  the 
late  Frank  B.  Anderson. 

*  * 

AN  ORDER  TERMINATING  the  amended  license 
for  canners  of  cling  peaches  canned  in  California,  effec¬ 
tive  12:01  A.M.,  October  18th,  1935,  and  designating 
the  Control  Committee  as  trustees  to  liquidate  the 
affairs  of  that  committee,  has  been  signed  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  it  is  announced  by  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Administration.  This  action  was 
considered  advisable  inasmuch  as  the  marketing  agree¬ 
ment  which  this  license  supported  expired  by  its  own 
terms  on  June  30th,  1935. 

«  *  * 

J.  GOMPERTS,  who  recently  retired  from  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Packing  Company,  has  opened  offices  at  24 
California  Street,  San  Francisco,  California,  and  is  act¬ 
ing  as  buyer  of  canned  and  dried  fruits  and  other  Coast 
products  for  Eastern  and  European  interests. 

*  *  * 

THE  W.  N.  CLARK  COMPANY,  Rochester,  New 
York,  announces  the  appointment  of  J.  S.  Weltmer  as 
Sales  Manager,  effective  November  1st.  Mr.  Weltmer 
is  well-known  to  the  Eastern  trade  in  his  capacity  as 
Sales  Manager  of  the  P.  J.  Ritter  Company,  Bridgeton, 
New  Jersey,  with  which  firm  he  was  connected  for  a 
number  of  years. 

*  4>  * 

H.  M.  HASEROT,  associated  with  the  wholesale  gro¬ 
cery  business  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  a  recent  visitor 
at  San  Francisco,  California. 

*  4>  * 

THE  NET  INCOME  of  Continental  Can  Company, 
Inc.,  for  the  12  months  ending  September  30th,  1935, 
as  reported  to  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  October 
18th,  amounted  to  $16,231,650,  which,  after  providing 
$4,966,165  for  depreciation  and  federal  taxes,  left  net 
earnings  available  for  the  common  stock  of  $11,265,485, 
equivalent  to  $4.23  a  share  on  2,665,191  common  shares 
of  $20.00  par  value  outstanding  at  September  30th, 
1935.  In  the  corresponding  12  month  period  ending 
September  30th,  1934,  the  net  income  amounted  to 
$14,586,877  from  which  $4,509,941  was  deducted  for 
depreciation  and  federal  taxes,  leaving  net  earnings  of 
$10,076,936,  equivalent  to  $3.78  on  the  common  shares 
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issued  at  September  30th,  1934,  after  giving  effect  to 
the  50  per  cent  stock  dividend  paid  on  such  shares  on 
October,  1934. 

4e  :ti 

THE  JOHNSON-LOCKE  MERCANTILE  COM¬ 
PANY,  San  Francisco,  California,  has  been  made  dis¬ 
tributors  in  this  field  for  the  Larsen  Company,  Green 
Bay,  Wisconsin,  packers  of  Veg-All. 

*  *  * 

OVERSEAS  TRADING  COMPANY,  16  Beaver 
Street,  New  York  City,  is  endeavoring  to  get  in  touch 
with  manufacturers  or  houses  that  supply  new  and  sec¬ 
ond-hand  equipment  for  a  canning  factory,  for  a  South 
American  concern,  which  plans  to  locate  a  cannery  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  of  Mexico  for  the  packing  of  tuna  fish, 
shrimp  and  sardines;  fruits  such  as  peaches,  pears, 
grapes  and  guavas,  and  such  vegetables  as  string  beans, 
beets,  peas,  corn,  tomatoes,  tomato  juice,  pickles  and 
kraut.  An  initial  production  of  500  cases  per  nine-hour 
day  of  each  group,  of  fish,  fruits  and  vegetables  is 
planned. 


*  *  * 

E.  P.  HILBORN  of  Oroville,  California,  President  of 
the  Wyandotte  Olive  Growers  Association,  was  burned 
to  death  on  the  evening  of  October  18th,  when  the  car 
he  was  driving  collided  with  a  stage  near  Pinole.  The 
car  burst  into  flames  and  the  stage  driver  and  pas¬ 
sengers  were  forced  to  stand  helplessly  by  while  the 
olive  chief  burned  to  death. 

*  *  * 

TREESWEET  “DOPE  BOOK”  has  just  been  issued 
by  Treesweet  Products  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  packers  of  citrus  fruit  juices.  The  booklet  has 
caused  much  favorable  comment  in  the  grocery  field, 
supplying  authentic  information  and  counter-acting 
much  mis-information  amongst  jobbers  on  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  canned  orange  juice.  The  company  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  any  interested  parties  with  a  copy  of 
the  booklet  upon  address  to  them  at  650  S.  Spring 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

*  *  * 

A  NEW  MEMBERSHIP  BOOK  of  the  Young  Guard 
Society  was  mailed  to  all  members  on  October  16th.  A 
glance  through  the  names  will  show  the  splendid  repre¬ 
sentation  of  canning  and  allied  companies  throughout 
the  entire  country,  totaling  very  close  to  400  members. 
President  Jerry  Clair,  Republic  Food  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  and  his  officers  plan  a  big  time  at  the 
next  National  Convention  and  have  set  aside  Monday 
evening,  January  20th  for  the  Young  Guard  annual 
meeting  and  banquet,  and  the  Committee  requests  that 
you  set  aside  this  date  for  that  occasion.  As  the  Elnter- 
tainment  Committee  puts  it:  “The  show  this  year 
will  play  rings  around  all  previous  ones,”  and  arrange¬ 
ments  are  now  being  made  for  larger  banquet  hall  to 
provide  room  for  new  members. 


No  Other  Pulper 

COMPARES 


with  the  INDIANA  in 


-PRODUCTION  CAPACITY 

Based  upon  day  to  day  volume  in  hundreds  of  plants 

-LOWER  POWER  CONSUMPTION 

Actually  requiring  J  to  J  less  power 

-ACCESSIBILITY  FOR  CLEANING 

Opens  up  like  a  clam  shell  for  instant  cleaning  with  hose 

-EASE  OF  ADJUSTMENT 

Entirely  uncomplicated;  takes  only  a  minute 

-LOW  UPKEEP 

Many  operate  with  same  screen  for  several  seasons 

-LONG  LIFE 

So  sturdily  built  they  never  wear  out 

These  are  NOT  claims  but  statements  of  fact,  demonstrated  by  experience. 
The  EXTRA  VALUE  you  get  when  you  buy  Indiana  Pulpers  is  built 
into  ALL  Langsenkamp  Equipment. 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA 


"Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant” 


to  meet  your  track  and  requirements 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

The  Distributors^  Viewpoint 
By  “OBSERVER” 


REBUTTAL  MANUFACTURERS  SCORED 


Those  in  the  trade  who  had  expected  the  chains 
to  adopt  a  penitent  or  apologetic  attitude  toward 
recent  broadsides  against  their  operations  found 
little  to  justify  their  beliefs  in  the  proceedings  of  Food 
and  Grocery  Chain  Stores  of  America,  at  the  second 
annual  convention  of  that  association  in  Atlantic  City 
recently. 

On  the  question  of  discounts  and  allowances,  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  controversial  in  the  industry  at  the 
moment,  the  chains  took  a  clear-cut  stand.  The  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  corporate  organizations  was  summed  up 
tersely  by  C.  F.  Adams,  of  First  National  Stores,  lead¬ 
ing  New  England  chain,  who  said,  in  part ; 

“The  overemphasis  of  discounts  and  allowances  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  as  applicable  to  purchases  of 
proprietary  and  voluntary  chain  store  groups  is  signifi¬ 
cant  as  well  as  humorous.  Discounts  and  allowances 
are  as  old  as  the  hills  and  chain  store  buyers  did  not 
originate  the  principle. 

“Seeking  persistently  for  material  and  an  avenue  of 
political  attack  and  propaganda,  and  to  smoke-screen 
the  sound  economies  and  public  benefits  of  multiple 
unit  store  distribution,  discounts  and  allowances  seem 
to  furnish  the  present  big  alibi  for  agitators,  generally 
subsidized  by  small  minority  groups  with  personal  axes 
to  grind  and  which  for  many  years  have  in  their  own 
businesses  demanded  identical  preferences  which  have 
now  become  an  evil  and  an  unfair  trade  advantage  if 
offered  to  ‘the  other  fellow.’ 

“Abuses,  if  there  are  any,  were  not  bom  yesterday 
or  sired  by  chain  store  progenitors,  but  have  existed 
since  merchandising  began,  and  in  every  branch  of 
trade  known  to  present-day  production,  manufacture 
and  discount.  Quantity  discounts  prevail  in  most,  if 
not  all,  everyday  commonplace  business  transactions 
involving  buying  and  selling. 

“It  would  be  folly  for  us,  as  a  group,  to  take  action 
in  the  form  of  any  definite  recommendation  for  changes 
in  an  existing  order.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  what 
other  branches  of  the  industry  are  offered  or  can 
legitimately  earn.  We  are  not  even  aware  of  what 
those  or  our  own  group  may  be  receiving  or  earning. 
In  such  a  situation,  no  worthwhile  recommendations, 
if  any  are  needed,  can  be  intelligently  offered. 

“If  there  are  faults  or  abuses,  remove  them  by  com¬ 
mon  agreement  which  will  forever,  if  such  a  thing  is 
possible,  close  the  mouths  of  demagogues  and  set  at 
rest  the  complaints,  real  or  fancied,  of  those  branches 
of  the  trade  which  may  now  believe  they  are  subjected 
to  unwarranted  discrimination.” 


The  chain  store  statement  of  policy  was  issued  on 
the  heels  of  an  open  letter  to  manufacturers, 
recently  issued  by  J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  of 
United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  in  which 
the  manufacturers  are  directly  charged  with  fostering 
chain  growth.  This  letter,  which  has  just  become 
public,  said,  in  part: 

“It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific 
Tea  Company  has  thrived  as  a  result  of  your  favorit¬ 
ism.  It  cannot  be  other  than  clearly  evident  to  you 
that  a  continuance  of  your  policy  of  discrimination  in 
favor  of  these  large  corporate  chains  against  the  home 
merchant  must  eventually  destroy  the  community  life 
of  this  country  and  hence  the  very  life  of  the  Nation 
itself. 

“We  are  willing  to  believe  that  the  present  unthink¬ 
able  condition  is  one  of  gradual  development  and  that 
it  has  reached  its  present  alarming  extent  against  your 
will.  Obviously  you  have  taken  into  your  fold  in  in¬ 
fancy  a  wild  beast  which,  having  grown  to  maturity, 
has  turned  upon  you  and  now  holds  you  in  its  power. 
We  are  charitable  enough  to  take  this  view  of  the 
matter  for  we  find  it  inconceivable  that  you  would 
designedly  develop  a  system  of  food  distribution  in  the 
United  States  knowing  that  in  its  operation  it  would 
destroy  competition  and  rob  the  American  people  of 
that  equal  opportunity  which  is  properly  our  boast. 

“Your  independent  distributors,  as  you  are  well 
aware,  recognize  the  term  ‘advertising’  allowance  to 
be  to  a  very  large  extent  an  empty,  meaningless 
phrase  by  which  conveniently  to  designate  such  con¬ 
cessions  forced  from  you  as  a  consideration  for  ‘volume 
purchases.’ 

“We  harge  you  with  the  knowledge  that  no  account¬ 
ing  was  made  to  you  by  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  money  allowed  them  under  the  guise  of 
an  allowance  for  ‘advertising.’ 

“If  you  insist  that  an  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Com¬ 
pany’s  unit  store  affords  a  more  valuable  advertising 
medium  with  your  goods  displayed  therein  than  the 
ordinary  independent  retailers’  windows,  shelves,  and 
counters,  we  ask  you  to  answer  the  question :  ‘Who  but 
you  created  that  situation  ?’ — denying,  of  course,  as  we 
do,  that  such  an  advantage  exists. 

“You  are  students  of  the  economics  of  distribution 
and  as  such  you  are  bound  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
with  these  concessions  and  so-called  “advertising” 
allowances  withdrawn  from  them,  the  big  corporate 
chains  would  not  menace  the  existence  of  the  independ¬ 
ent  merchants  nor  continually  increase  the  percentage 
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of  the  food  and  grocery  business  done  by  them.  This 
we  contend  applies  not  merely  to  food  chains,  but  drugs, 
dry  goods,  and  all  other  lines  in  which  these  corporate 
interests  are,  by  means  of  manufacturers’  subsidies, 
spreading  throughout  the  communities  of  this  country 
and  forcing  bankruptcy  and  failure  upon  the  home 
merchant. 

“Today  the  independent  food  distributor  is  at  your 
door  begging  for  bread  and  you  are  handing  him  a 
stone  and  the  condition  as  it  exists  should  be,  and  if 
acknowledged  doubtless  is,  a  source  to  you  of  shame 
and  confusion. 

“No  one  can  deny  the  buying  power  of  A.  &  P., 
Kroger,  Safeway,  American  Stores,  National  Tea  and 
other  such,  any  more  than  they  could  deny  the  fact 
that  you  have  year  by  year  been  enabling  them  through 
your  subsidies  to  distribute  your  products  at  prices 
ofttimes  less  than  the  actual  cost  to  the  wholesaler 
himself  and  thus  increase  their  volume  of  sales  with 
the  resulted  effect  of  the  ‘volume’  of  their  purchases, 
and  year  by  year  partially  with  your  consent  and  par¬ 
tially  without  it,  they  have  wrenched  from  you  these 
subsidies  upon  which  they  have  grown  fat,  arrogant, 
and  powerful. 

“We  call  upon  you  today  in  the  name  of  Justice,  to 
correct  this  monstrous  wrong.  There  may  be  those  of 
you  who  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  this  call.  We  believe 
that  there  are  those  among  you  who  are  willing  to  face 
this  situation,  acknowledge  the  injustice  that  our  in¬ 


dependent  distributors  are  suffering,  and  announce 
your  purpose  to  adopt  a  policy  that  will  deal  fairly 
and  honorably  with  the  independent  distributors  of 
the  United  States. 

“The  Robinson-Patman  Bill  when  it  becomes  a  law 
(as  it  will)  will  operate  to  deliver  the  manufacturer 
from  the  grasp  and  domination  of  these  corporate 
chains — but — shall  you  wait  for  legal  compulsion  to 
do  the  thing  which  you  know  to  be  right  and  decent 
and  fair? 

“We  insist  that  the  independent  merchant  be 
afforded  by  you  the  same  opportunity  for  success  as 
you  afford  the  corporate  chains.  This  opportunity  you 
have  denied  them  with  the  result  that  you  have  created 
chaos  in  food  distribution  in  the  United  States.  We 
lay  that  charge  on  your  doorstep  and  you  cannot  truth¬ 
fully  deny  it.  The  obligation  to  bring  order  out  of 
chaos  is  yours  and  we  challenge  you  to  that  high  and 
honorable  proceeding.  You  owe  it  to  yourselves,  to 
your  distributors,  and,  above  all  else,  to  the  American 
people  to  correct  this  condition  and  remove  the  blight 
which  it  is  imposing  upon  the  community  life  of  this 
Nation.” 

*  *  * 

ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE  CANNERS 
have  definitely  decided  to  hold  their  Annual  Meeting 
at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo,  New  York,  on  December 
12th  and  13th,  1935. 


WILT  RESISTANT  ALASKA  PEAS 

Surplus  1935  crop  for  prompt  delivery.  Grown  by  us  from  our  well 
known,  uniform,  productive,  high  quality  stocks. 

fVrite  or  wire  for  quotations. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 

Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 
Price  Now  $5.00  Formerly  $10.00 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md 
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ROTTEN  SPORTSMANSHIP 

Editorial  in  Modern  Merchant  and  Grocery  World,*' 
Philadelphia 

NE  of  the  meanest  traits  of  human  nature,  par¬ 
ticularly  political  human  nature,  is  the  fixed 
habit  of  Republicans  to  revile  anything  that 
emanates  from  a  Democratic  source,  and  the  fixed  habit 
of  Democrats  to  revile  anything  that  emanates  from 
a  Republican  source. 

All  the  political  parties  of  the  United  States  do  this, 
and  so  do  the  opposing  parties  of  all  other  countries. 
There  is  no  shade  of  difference  between  any  of  them 
in  this  respect. 

It  is  the  best  example  of  rotten  sportsmanship  avail¬ 
able.  No  matter  what  it  is,  anything  that  your  po¬ 
litical  opponents  do  is  wrong,  sneered  at,  condemned  in 
advance. 

This  has  other  manifestations  than  the  political  one. 
Nothing  your  enemy  does  is  good  to  you.  If  you  can 
say  “I  hate  every  bone  in  his  body,  but  by  gosh,  that 
was  a  swell  job  he  did!”  you  are  a  good  sport  and  I 
would  be  proud  to  shake  your  hand. 

The  American  Liberty  League  is  a  national  organ¬ 
ization  of  rich  men  or  the  representatives  of  rich  men, 
avowedly  formed  to  oppose  the  Roosevelt  administra¬ 
tion.  They  are  definitely  against  the  wealth  being 
“shared.”  Most  of  the  members  are  Republicans,  but 
there  are  also  some  Democrats  whose  personal  selfish 
interests  are  always  put  above  party  loyalty. 

Last  week  the  American  Liberty  League  issued  and 
sent  all  over  the  country  a  pamphlet  entitled  “Consum¬ 
ers  and  the  AAA.”  The  purpose  was  to  emphasize  the 
advance  in  food  prices  and  to  hold  the  Administration 
politically  responsible.  Read  this  extract: 

The  increase  in  food  prices  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Administration  is  37  per  cent.  Prices  of 
some  foods  have  increased  more  than  100  per  cent. 
Through  its  cotton  program  the  AAA  has  contrib¬ 
uted  to  higher  prices  of  clothing  and  house  fur¬ 
nishings. 

The  consumer  has  suffered  under  the  operation 
of  a  law  whose  essential  features  have  been  held  to 
be  unconstitutional  in  decisions  in  United  States 
District  Court  and  in  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
Recent  admendments  to  the  law,  which  are  de¬ 
signed  to  continue  the  AAA  machinery  in  effect 
even  in  the  event  of  an  adverse  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court  serve  to  make  the  system  of  regi¬ 
mentation  of  agriculture  even  more  fiagrantly  vio¬ 
lative  of  liberties  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
and  to  encroach  still  more  upon  rights  reserved 
to  the  States. 

The  consumers  of  the  country,  who  comprise  the 
entire  population,  are  paying  the  costs  of  misguid¬ 
ed  experimentation.  The  AAA  has  achieved  no 
lasting  benefits  for  agriculture.  Consumers  are 
paying  the  costs  in  the  form  of  higher  prices  and 
as  taxpayers  are  bearing  costs  not  covered  by  pro¬ 
cessing  taxes.  Up  to  the  end  of  September,  1935, 
the  AAA  had  expended  about  $1,200,000,000.  Of 
this  amount  consumers  of  particular  products  con¬ 
tributed  about  $920,000,000  in  processing  taxes, 
while  consumers  as  taxpayers  provided  the  re¬ 


maining  $280,000,000  appropriated  from  the 
Treasury. 

1.  Prices  of  food  to  consumers  have  been  con¬ 
stantly  rising  until  they  have  added  very  greatly 
to  the  cost  of  living. 

2.  The  greatest  increase  in  food  prices  has  been 
in  meats,  especially  pork  products,  which  have 
been  a  particular  subject  for  experimentation  by 
the  AAA. 

3.  Meats  have  continued  to  advance  in  price  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  and  early  fall,  reductions  in  prices 
of  seasonal  vegetables  and  fruits  accounting  for  a 
temporary  interruption  in  the  upward  trend  of  the 
index  of  all  food  prices. 

4.  Increases  in  food  prices  have  been  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  changes  in  incomes  and  have  forced 
either  a  shifting  to  less  expensive  substitutes  or  a 
reduction  in  expenditures  for  other  items  in  the 
budget  of  consumers. 

5.  The  retail  price  of  bread  has  increased  26  per 
cent,  of  which  amount  the  Brookings  Institution 
estimates  one-third  due  to  processing  tax. 

6.  The  new  Potato  Control  Act  must  be  disre¬ 
garded  or  it  will  mean  a  very  substantial  increase 
in  the  price  to  the  consumer  for  this  necessary 
article  of  food. 

7.  The  processing  tax  on  cotton  requires  an  ex¬ 
tra  charge  to  the  consumer  of  manufactured  goods 
on  top  of  increased  raw  materials  prices  pegged 
above  world  market  levels. 

8.  Processing  taxes  and  control  programs,  while 
responsible  for  only  a  part  of  price  increases,  have 
accentuated  upward  movements  due  to  drouth  and 
other  factors. 

9.  Bungling  policies  of  the  AAA  have  resulted 
in  a  dislocation  of  normal  relationships  among 
prices  of  different  foods. 

10.  The  parity  price  formula  under  which  the 
AAA  seeks  to  lift  farm  prices  to  the  same  level  as 
industrial  prices  is  unfair  to  the  consumer. 

Well,  food  prices  have  increased  under  the  Roose¬ 
velt  administration — so  what?  The  League’s  stuff  is 
intended  as  a  kick,  but  it  really  is  a  boost,  because  rais¬ 
ing  the  prices  of  farm  products  was  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  original  idea.  The  Administration  started  with 
( Continued  on  page  26 ) 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners’  seeds. 

CHICAGO 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Equipment  for  factory,  farm 
and  home.  Baker  Brothers,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


WE  ARE  manufacturers  of  canning  machinery  and 
also  specialize  in  buying  and  selling  used  and  rebuilt 
canning  machinery.  Write  us  in  reference  to  what  you 
desire  to  buy  or  sell.  Catalogs  for  the  asking.  A.  K. 
Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — One  Elspass  System  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Dehydrator  complete  with  trucks,  racks,  a  na¬ 
tional  horizontal  super  heater,  oil  burner,  blower  and 
oil  tank.  The  above  all  complete  with  piping  and  can 
be  seen  any  time  at  our  Fredonia  plant,  the  same  being 
installed  in  place  now.  Address  Box  A-2065  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 1932  Ayars  Bean  and  Tomato  Filler 
with  brine  attachment;  good  used  condition.  1932 
Ayars  Tomato  Corer  used  two  seasons,  in  demand  by 
Tomato  Juice  packers.  Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Inc., 
New  Freedom,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 12  Retorts,  inside  measurement  32x66, 
all  in  good  condition,  can  have  one  or  all  or  as  many 

as  you  want.  Price  each . $50.00 

One  Century  Motor  AC  current  3  H.P.  Price. ...$25.00 
One  Meyers  Self-Oiling  Bulldozer  Pump,  No.  913  M, 
belt  driven,  intake  and  discharge  ly^  inch. 

Price  . $65.00 

One  Deep  Well  Cylinder  Unit,  62  feet  of  2V2  inch  gal¬ 
vanized  pipe  and  succor  rod.  Price . $30.00 

Heart  of  Maine  Packing  Co.,  Lewiston,  Me. 


WANTED  — MACHINERY 


WANTED — Collosus  or  Nested  Pea  Grader.  Ad¬ 
vise  age,  condition,  size  and  price  in  reply.  Address 
Box  A-2068  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — 2  Late  Model  Morral  Double  Huskers. 
1  No.  7  Sprague  Corn  Silker. 

1  M.  &  S.  Double  Batch  Corn  Mixer. 

Address  Box  A-2071  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WE  BUY,  sell,  trade,  and  live  canning  machinery. 
Let  us  have  a  list  of  your  surplus  equipment  as  well  as 
requirements.  We  are  interested  in  complete  plants 
for  dismantling.  Let  us  handle  your  steam  jacketed 
kettle  requirements.  Ashley  Mixon  Co.,  Heart  of  the 
Ozarks,  Springfield,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Canning  Plant  located  at  Nottingham 
in  a  very  fertile  and  productive  section  of  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Fitted  to  can  corn  and  toma¬ 
toes,  large  acreage  available.  Can  also  get  acreage  of 
peas  and  beans.  Buildings  and  machinery  in  A1  con¬ 
dition.  Reason  for  selling  poor  health.  W.  Scott 
Silver,  Nottingham,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Experienced  Processor  able  to  pack  fine  quality 
Spaghetti,  Italian  style;  Pork  and  Beans,  oven  baked;  and  Red 
Kidney  Beans.  Give  experience  and  salary  wanted  in  first 
letter,  which  will  be  held  confidential.  Address  Box  B-2066 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Superintendent  for  plant  canning  vegetables, 
principally  corn  and  peas.  One  who  has  demonstrated  his  ability 
to  produce  fancy  quality.  Must  have  clear  record.  Only  those 
with  above  qualifications  need  apply.  Location  of  plant.  Central 
West.  Position  open  January  Ist.  Applicant  should  give  age, 
experience  and  salary  wanted.  Address  Box  B-2069  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Man  with  experience  in  canning  pork  and  beans, 
and  spaghetti.  Address  Box  B-2070  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

HELP  WANTED — Old  established  and  growing  Midwest  com¬ 
pany  manufacturing  catsup,  chili  sauce,  tomato  juice  wants 
Superintendent  with  exceptional  mechanical  ability  to  build 
economies  into  our  plant  now,  with  assistance  of  semi-skilled 
mechanic.  Man  who  can  invest  five  to  ten  thousand  dollars 
preferred  in  order  to  increase  his  interest.  As  we  have  ample 
capital  this  is  not  necessary,  but  it  is  preferred.  Your  reply 
held  strictly  confidential.  Position  is,  of  course,  year  round. 
Wonderful  opportunity  for  right  man.  Address  Box  B-2072 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — Man,  35,  married,  wants  Managerial 
position  where  thorough  knowledge  of  farming,  canning  and 
business  methods  can  be  used  to  advantage.  Want  something 
permanent  in  or  around  Baltimore.  Edward  B.  Ady,  Catonsville, 
Maryland. 

POSITION  WANTED — College  woman,  M.  S.  bacteriologist 
and  chemist,  with  practical  experience  in  commercial  and  hos¬ 
pital  laboratories,  and  in  secretarial  work,  desires  permanent 
position.  Address  Box  B-2060  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  Superintendent.  Am  a  high 
grade  packer  of  all  fruits  and  vegetables  and  also  am  a  factory 
installer.  Best  of  references.  Will  go  anywhere.  Address 
Box  B-2063  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — Chemist  with  four  years  experience 
in  the  canning  and  preserving  of  a  full  line  of  foods  desires  any 
position  with  future.  Address  Box  B-2064  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — 25  years  of  success  as  canner  and 
broker.  Know  every  angle  of  the  business  from  seed  to  con¬ 
sumer.  Looking  for  a  live  connection  either  manufacture  or 
sale.  Address  Box  B-2067  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Improving  Business  Makes  Canned  Foods  Market  Secure — 
Anniversary  of  Great  Panic  Day — Distributors  Finding  Stocks 
Cleaning  Down  Quickly — Buying  Steady — Prices  Unchanged. 

MOST  IMPORTANT  MARKET  CONSIDERA¬ 
TION — Must  be  the  state  of  business,  i.  e.,  are 
we  going  forward  out  of  the  depression,  and  is 
business  definitely  on  the  mend?  The  sale  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  canned  foods  depend  entirely  on  this,  so  it 
is  an  all-important  market  consideration.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  has  just  said  that  the  Nation  is  coming  back  solid¬ 
ly,  by  which  we  understand  him  to  mean  that  the  prog¬ 
ress  we  are  making  is  of  the  firm,  substantial  kind,  and 
not  the  mere  fiurry,  with  disaster  right  at  its  heels, 
which  his  enemies  try  to  make  people  believe  it  is. 

Although  a  supposedly  Democratic  organ,  there  has 
been  no  more  constantly  bitter  and  unfair  critic  of 
everything  proposed  or  done  by  the  present  Adminis¬ 
tration  than  The  Baltimore  Sun.  It  must  be  note¬ 
worthy,  then,  when  The  Sun  is  forced  to  acknowledge 
improvement — even  though  grudgingly — as  it  did  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week,  when  it  said.  Editorially: 

“ONE  CERTAIN  IMPROVEMENT 

“On  the  financial  page  of  the  Neiv  York  Times 
this  morning  appeared  the  following  solemn  re¬ 
minder  : 

“  ‘Today  marks  the  sixth  anniversary  of 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  episodes  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  crisis  of  1929.  On  October  23  of  that 
year,  after  several  weeks  of  unsettlement,  the 
markets  crashed.  ...  In  those  days,  reassur¬ 
ing  words  from  business  leaders  failed  to  stem 
the  rout;  today  few  make  predictions  about 
prosperity,  but  the  markets,  nevertheless,  con¬ 
tinue  to  advance.  Statistics  of  earnings,  of 
improved  operations,  of  enlarged  dividends 
speak  more  eloquently  of  increasing  prosper¬ 
ity  than  the  most  optimistic  remarks  of  finan¬ 
cial  and  industrial  leaders.’ 

“Most  of  us  believe  that  the  economic  situation 
is  better  today  than  it  was  six  years  ago ;  but  all 
of  us  know  that  one  phase  of  it  is  improved.  What¬ 
ever  the  state  of  business  on  October  23,  1935,  we 
do  not  have  to  listen  to  Mr.  Hoover’s  Dr.  Julius 
Klein  and  other  soothsayers  of  the  business  world. 


telling  us  in  unctuous,  soothing  tones  that  ‘condi¬ 
tions  are  fundamentally  sound.’  And  to  a  world 
with  troubles  enough,  being  delivered  from  that 
sort  of  affliction  is  a  boon  of  no  small  importance.” 
Every  trader  in  the  canned  foods  market  knows  that 
business  is  better  and  improving  daily.  They  would 
be  blind  if  they  did  not  see  it.  The  market  suffered 
the  doldrums  in  fear  of  too  heavy  packs  this  season; 
but  now  the  great  distributors  find  that  the  goods  are 
going  out  so  quickly  that  they  will  be  forced  to  restock 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  fear  of  overpacks  is  today  succeeded  by  the 
fear  that  there  are  not  enough  goods  to  see  the  mar¬ 
ket  through  until  next  packing  season.  That  is  a  real, 
tangible  market  indicator  that  cannot  be  explained 
away,  nor  twisted  to  mean  anything  but  good  business 
for  canned  foods.  It  bears  out  what  we  have  con¬ 
tinually  said,  that  the  consumption  of  canned  foods  is 
at  a  high  point  and  steadily  increasing.  That  is  the 
high-spot  of  the  canned  foods  market  as  we  come  into 
November,  usually  a  very  quiet  time  in  the  canned 
foods  market.  Instead  of  buying  slacking  off  “until 
after  inventory,”  it  now  appears  that  they  must  buy 
to  maintain  an  inventory!  Can  any  of  you,  even  the 
oldsters,  recall  ever  seeing  anything  like  that  before? 

And  this  ties  in  with  what  we  said  last  week,  that 
the  canned  foods  market  is  in  excellent  condition.  But 
it  must  be  handled  judiciously.  Be  deaf  to  demands 
for  cuts  in  prices — there  is  no  possible  good  reason  to 
lower  prices — but  don’t  try  to  drive  prices  too  high. 
The  ideal  for  all  canners  would  be  to  sell  out  each  year’s 
pack  completely  at  just  a  good,  fair  profit.  That  looks 
possible  with  this  year’s  packs,  if  moderation  in  prices 
is  practiced  by  canners,  by  distributors  and  by  retail¬ 
ers — through  to  the  consumers.  If  all  do  that  you  will 
have  another  fine  year  next  year,  and  for  the  years  to 
come.  Remember  the  Wall  Street  motto:  “Bulls  and 
Bears  both  make  money,  but  fools  and  damned  hogs, 
never.” 

CONDITIONS — In  the  entire  canned  foods  market 
page  there  is  but  one  price  correction  this  week — No. 
2  fresh  white  lima  beans  have  advanced  from  72l^c  to 
75c.  That’s  stability  for  you!  All  canned  foods  are 
moving  in  very  fair  volume  for  this  time  of  year,  and 
they  are  being  taken  at  the  market,  all  down  the  line, 
and  in  all  leading  markets  of  the  country. 
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The  feature  of  the  market,  as  we  see  it,  is  that  even 
pumpkin  and  squash  are  proving  to  be  lighter  packs 
than  were  expected  or  intended.  They  just  intend  to 
keep  step  with  other  canned  foods. 

What  the  outcome  of  the  beet  and  of  the  carrot 
packs  may  be,  remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  is  known 
that  they  are  not  yielding  up  to  expectations.  A  re¬ 
port  from  Michigan,  one  of  the  big  producers,  says 
beets  are  yielding  about  60  per  cent  because  the  beets 
did  not  reach  normal  size  due  to  plant  insects.  The 
same  report  says  carrots  look  promising. 

Michigan  got  only  about  60  per  cent  of  expectations 
on  its  lima  beans.  And  that  is  why  market  prices  on 
these  and  other  canned  products  are  firming  up  and 
advancing  somewhat. 

Fancy  Alaska  peas  No.  1  sieve  have  sold  out  of  Wis¬ 
consin  factory  at  $2.00  to  $2.25,  and  lO’s  at  $7.75. 
Fancy  No.  2  sieve  at  $1.50  to  $1.55,  while  fancy  No.  3 
sieve  have  sold  at  $1.65  delivered.  There  are  no  fancy 
sweet  peas  in  I’s  or  2’s  offered  in  that  state.  Near 
fancy  ungraded  sold  at  $1.45  factory.  Standard  No. 
4’s  Alaskas  have  sold  from  72V^c  in  large  lots  to  85c 
in  carlots.  A  sale  of  standard  No.  5  sieve  Alaskas  at 
80c  is  noted. 

Fancy  cut  green  beans  have  sold  in  Wisconsin  at 
$1.00  and  lO’s  at  $4.75.  Standard  cuts  have  sold  at 
70c  to  75c.  No.  21/2  cut  beets  have  sold  there  at  70c 
to  75c  and  lO’s  from  $2.50  to  $2.75.  Sliced  No.  2’s 
beets  at  67V2C  and  21/2’s  at  77V2C.  Whole  beets,  10/ 
over  2’s  at  771/2C  to  80c,  and  20/over  2’s  at  $1.10. 

These  Wisconsin  canners  are  selling  2’s  carrots  at 
621/^c  to  65c  and  lO’s  at  $2.75. 

In  pumpkin  they  have  sold  2’s  at  60c,  2i/^’s  at  80c, 
and  lO’s  at  $2.50  to  be  packed. 

These  figures  will  show  you  what  is  being  done  in 
other  sections. 

jx  jx 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Increased  Buying  On  Staple  Market — Replenishment  of  Stocks 
Before  End  of  Year — Active  Market  Looked  For — Only  Small 
Sales  of  Peaches  in  Reputed  Price-War — Improved  Demand  for 
10’s  Fruits — Fancy  Corn  Scarce  and  Wanted — ^Tomatoes  Quiet. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

New  York,  October  24, 1935. 

HE  SITUATION — Aside  from  some  rumored  price 
shading  on  California  cling  peaches,  and  a  little 
easiness  on  apricots  in  the  same  state,  the  position 
of  the  canned  foods  market  has  been  relatively  stable 
during  the  past  week,  with  a  slight  increase  in  buying 
interest  noted  on  some  lines.  Fancy  com  appears  in 
demand,  with  available  stocks  held  by  packers  not  as 
large  as  had  been  believed.  Peas  are  moving  in  a  fair 
way  on  top  qualities.  Buying  interest  in  tomatoes  is 
lagging  at  the  moment. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Reports  from  a  number  of  trade 
quarters  indicate  that  distributors’  stocks  of  canned 
foods  are  not  as  ample  as  had  been  supposed,  and  a 


number  of  jobbers  are  confronted  with  the  necessity 
for  replenishing  inventories  before  the  turn  of  the 
year.  These  buyers  are  now  coming  into  the  market 
in  cautious  fashion,  and  are  endeavoring  to  secure  con¬ 
cessions  on  wanted  goods — with  relatively  little  suc¬ 
cess  in  most  instances.  The  outlook  favors  a  fairly 
active  market  over  the  next  forty-five  days. 

CALIFORNIA  PEACHES— The  brief  tightening-up 
in  the  position  of  the  cling  market  on  the  coast  has 
again  given  way  to  price  shading,  and  offerings  are  re¬ 
ported  being  made  by  some  independent  packers  at 
$1.25  per  dozen  for  standard  2i/4s  and  $1.35  for  choice. 
These  prices  are  5  cents  per  dozen  under  the  “official” 
posted  prices  on  the  coast,  and  it  is  probable  that  some 
business  will  be  put  through  at  these  levels.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  peaches  available  at  concessions  is  not  large, 
however,  and  the  market  is  expected  to  rally  when 
the  weaker  holders  succeed  in  liquidating  their  surplus 
holdings.  The  major  canners  are  showing  no  disposi¬ 
tion  to  meet  the  price  concessions  of  the  smaller 
interests. 

APRICOTS — Coast  reports  note  an  easier  tendency 
in  the  market  for  apricots  for  prompt  shipment,  al¬ 
though  thus  far  packers  are  not  openly  quoting  at  less 
than  posted  levels.  It  is  believed  that  some  packers 
are  anxious  to  cut  down  their  warehouse  stocks  prior 
to  year-end  inventory,  and  it  is  believed  that  sufficient 
buying  will  develop  to  clear  the  market  of  these  offer¬ 
ings  before  the  entire  price  structure  is  affected. 

GALLON  FRUITS — An  improved  demand  for  No. 
10  fruits  of  pratically  all  varieties,  for  standard  qual¬ 
ity  and  upwards,  has  been  in  evidence  in  this  market, 
and  a  steady  to  strong  price  tone  is  developing  on  the 
gallon  sizes.  It  is  believed  that  much  of  this  added 
buying  is  due  to  the  heavier  purchases,  which  are  being 
made  by  the  War  Department  for  delivery  to  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  C.C.C.  camps  located  along  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board. 

CORN — Fancy  white  varieties  of  corn  are  cleaning 
up  rapidly  from  first  hands,  and  buyers  are  willing  to 
meet  the  current  going  price  of  95  cents  per  dozen,  F. 
0.  B.  cannery,  for  top  grades.  Golden  Bantam  of  fancy 
quality  appears  in  better  supply,  but  is  strongly  main¬ 
tained.  Buyers  are  expected  to  show  more  interest  in 
offerings  of  extra  standard  as  the  season  progresses, 
but  at  the  moment  this  grade,  as  well  as  standards,  is 
in  but  limited  request. 

PEAS — There  is  a  moderately  active  call  for  fancy 
siftings,  with  canners’  stocks  steadily  clearing  up. 
Fancy  No.  2  sieve  sweets  are  steady  at  $1.50  per  dozen, 
with  4  sieve  commanding  $1.35,  and  5  sieve  $1.25  at 
canneries.  Standard  sweets  hold  at  80  cents  for  5  sieve 
at  midwestern  canneries.  Demand  for  eastern  peas  is 
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quiet,  with  early  Junes  still  available  at  65  to  70  cents 
per  dozen  at  the  canneries. 

TOMATOES  —  Buying  interest  in  tomatoes  for 
prompt  shipment  has  eased  off  somewhat,  but  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  still  well  held  by  the  packers,  and  no  disposition 
is  being  shown  to  force  sales  at  the  expense  of  prices. 
Standard  2’s  at  621/2  cents  per  dozen  at  the  canneries 
still  present  an  attractive  “buy”  and  distributors,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  chains,  are  moving  this  size  in  large  vol¬ 
ume  at  low  prices.  A  number  of  the  chains  are  selling 
2’s  at  3  cans  for  20  cents  at  retail,  with  independent 
grocers  generally  holding  this  size  at  10  cents  per  can, 
with  occasional  offerings  at  3  cans  for  25  cents.  No.  3 
standard  tomatoes  remain  held  at  95  cents  per  dozen, 
F.  0.  B.  southern  canneries,  with  lO’s  at  $2.75  and  up, 
according  to  brand  and  quantity.  The  market  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  tomatoes  is  taking  on  a  little  more  life,  and 
canners  continue  to  hold  standards  in  puree  on  the 
basis  of  90  cents  per  dozen  for  2i/^’s,  $^00  for  lO’s, 
with  fancy  solid  pack  at  $1.35  on  2i/2’s  and  $4.00  and 
up  for  lO’s. 

SARDINES — Commenting  on  recent  reports  placing 
the  current  season’s  pack  of  Maine  sardines  at  2,000,- 
000  cases,  the  Maine  Sardine  Packers’  Association,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  survay  of  principal  canneries  along  the  coast, 
announces  that  output  this  year  will  probably-  not  go 
above  the  1,500,000-case  mark.  Practically  all  canner¬ 
ies  have  now  shut  down  for  the  season. 

SALMON — Trading  in  the  salmon  market  has  slack¬ 
ened  somewhat,  but  the  price  basis  is  apparently  still 
steady,  with  fancy  red  Alaskas  holding  at  $2.35,  pinks 
at  $1.10  and  chums  at  $1.00,  all  F.  O.  B.  Seattle.  A 
few  offerings  of  chums  and  pinks  have  come  on  the 
market  at  slight  concessions  but  it  does  not  appear  at 
this  time  that  the  quantity  involved  is  sufficient  to 
“make”  the  market  at  the  lowered  levels. 

JUICES — Distributors  report  a  substantial  improve¬ 
ment  in  consuming  demand  for  various  juices  this  year, 
with  tomato  juice  and  pineapple  juice  in  particular 
moving  well.  Increasing  demand  is  likewise  developing 
for  canned  grapefruit  juice,  orange  juice,  and  combi¬ 
nations  of  the  two  juices.  Repeal  has  undoubtedly 
helped  speed  up  consumption  of  the  latter  products, 
the  trade  believes.  Not  only  are  the  regular  grocery 
outlets  handling  these  products  in  growing  volume,  but 
most  drug  stores,  department  stores,  and  the  5  and  10 
cent  store  chains  are  also  handling  canned  juices  in  a 
considerable  way. 

CALPAK  CITED — Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
issued  a  complaint  against  California  Packing  Corpo¬ 
ration,  charging  restraint  of  competition  and  a  ten¬ 
dency  toward  monopoly  in  the  shipping  terminal  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  The  complaint 
alleged  that  the  corporation  and  three  of  its  subsidiar¬ 
ies —  Encinal  Terminals,  Alaska  Packers,  and  Pacific 
Industries — ^with  having  “executed  a  plan  for  using 
their  great  buying  power  and  steamer  freight  tonnage 
unduly  to  influence  the  routing  of  tonnage  by  other 
shippers  to  Encinal  Terminals,  Alameda.”  The  respon¬ 
dents  have  been  ordered  to  show  cause  Friday,  Novem¬ 
ber  15,  why  a  cease  and  desist  order  should  not  be 
issued  against  them. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

Canning  Season  Closed,  Firm  Market  Anticipated — ^Weather 
Seasonable  —  Buying  Light,  Sellers  Holding  Prices  —  General 

Market  in  Healthy  Condition — ^The  Patman- Robinson  Bill. 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Chicago,  Ill.,  October  25, 1935. 

LONG  WAY  TO  TIPPERARY— In  the  late 
winter  and  early  spring  of  the  present  year, 
vegetable  canners  (corn,  peas  and  tomatoes, 
particularly)  were  intoxicated  with  optimism.  The  pea 
boys  saw  a  veritable  clean-up  of  the  1934  pack  plus 
any  carry-over  from  previous  seasons;  the  corn  can¬ 
ners  visualized  a  demand,  following  the  shortest  pack 
in  recent  years,  that  would  assure  them  a  profit,  and 
the  tomato  branch  of  the  industry,  were  apparently 
convinced  that  there  was  no  limit  to  the  demand  for 
tomatoes  and  tomato  products. 

As  a  result,  every  one  knows  that  the  largest  acreage 
ever  planted  for  these  three  major  canned  food  items 
went  into  the  ground,  this  last  spring.  Now  let  the 
canners  be  patient;  let  them  exercise  good  business 
judgment;  don’t  let  them  try  to  clean  up  their  heavy 
packs  all  within  a  short  space  of  time.  Many  of  them 
have  used  good  judgment  and  if  the  present  holders 
continue  doing  so,  markets  will  continue  steady  and 
prices  will  be  maintained.  It  IS  a  long,  long  way  to 
Tipperary  and — canners  should  not  try  to  get  there  in 
a  hurry. 

THE  WEATHER — Seems  to  have  settled  down  to 
regular  October  style.  It’s  a  little  brisk  in  the  morn¬ 
ings  and  a  little  chilly  in  the  evenings.  It’s  more  sea¬ 
sonable  and  the  Chicago  distributors  welcome  it  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  the  consumer  more  food-minded. 

TOMATOES — No  change  in  this  market.  Buying 
has  been  very  light  and  as  sellers  are  not  pressing,  one 
is  forced  to  report  just  a — drifting  situation. 

PEAS — Some  belated  buying  in  the  popular  num¬ 
bers  as — No.  2  tin  extra  standard  No.  3  Alaskas,  No.  1 
tin  extra  standard  No.  3  Alaskas,  No.  2  tin  extra  stan¬ 
dard  No.  4  sweets — has  been  noted  during  the  past 
week.  Canners  who  have  these  numbers  that  will 
grade  true  to  the  quality,  are  having  little  or  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  securing  full  list. 

CORN — ^This  is  the  one  surprising  item  in  the  entire 
vegetable  line.  A  month  or  more  ago,  both  the  canners 
and  buyers  were  fearful  that  the  bottom  would  drop 
out  of  the  market,  especially  when  it  was  so  freely  re¬ 
ported  that  a  20  million  or  more  case  pack  would  be 
recorded.  Corn  has  moved.  A  good  many  canners 
have  already  shipped  out  over  75  per  cent  of  their 
entire  pack.  The  Middle  West  is  already  cleaned  up, 
one  might  say,  on — ^No.  2  tin  fancy  whole  grain  Golden 
Bantam,  No.  2  tin  fancy  whole  grain  white  corn.  No.  2 
tin  fancy  cream  style  Golden  Bantam,  No.  2  fancy 
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cream  style  Country  Gentleman.  At  least  it  is  very 
difficult  to  locate  such  goods  in  Illinois  and  surrounding 
states. 

No.  2  tin  standard  corn  is  nominally  quoted  at  70c 
but  sales  are  being  made  in  round  lots  at  67i^c. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Because  the  eastern 
market  has  registered  another  advance,  the  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  canners  have  found  it  easier  to  sell  with 
the  result  that  our  market  has  firmed  up  until  it  is 
hard  to  buy  No.  2  tin  standard  cut  green  beans  at  70c, 
No.  2  tin  standard  cut  wax  beans  at  72i/2C,  F.  O.  B.  fac¬ 
tories,  etc.  No.  10  tin  cut  green  beans  have  not  been 
in  much  demand  of  late. 

RED  SOUR  PITTED  CHERRIES— Brokers  repre¬ 
senting  the  principal  factors  in  Michigan  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  say  that  they  have  had  a  good  demand,  particularly 
for  No.  2  tin  select  red  sour  pitted  cherries  in  juice. 
This  item  is  firmly  held  at  95c  F.  0.  B.  factory.  No.  10 
tins  are  quoted  from  $4.25  as  minimum  to  $4.75  as 
maximum. 

APPLESAUCE — The  war  still  goes  on  among  the 
fancy  New  York  state  canners.  The  lowest  price  your 
correspondent  has  heard  of  is  60c  F.  0.  B.  New  York 
factory  for  No.  2  tin  applesauce,  but  rumor  has  it  that 
571/2C  has  been  named.  Such  prices  cannot  return  a 
fair  margin  of  profit  to  the  canner  and  it  does  seem 
foolish  for  such  a  level  to  rule.  Pennsylvania  is  pack¬ 
ing  some  very  fine  applesauce  and  canners  of  that  item 
in  that  good  old  state  are  indeed  to  be  congratulated 
on  having  so  materially  improved  the  quality  of  their 
sauce. 

SPINACH — The  Arkansas  canner  is  quoting  for  fall 
pack,  delivery  within  the  next  two  or  three  weeks,  at 
77V2C  Chicago  for  No.  2  tin  extra  standard  spinach. 
Baltimore  is  quoting  the  same  at  75c  F.  0.  B.  there. 
California  fancy  spinach  is  quoted.  No.  2i/4  tins  fancy 
at  95c  to  $1.05  coast  and  No.  10  tins  at  $3.20  to  $3.40 
coast. 

SWEET  POTATOES — This  being  a  seasonable  item, 
considerable  business  is  being  recorded  in  Chicago  but 
the  drift  seems  to  be  away  from  the  old  dry  pack  to 
the  syrup  pack  and  those  canners  who  feature  the 
fancy  syrupack  sweet  potatoes  are  making  headway 
in  their  distribution. 

THE  PATMAN  -  ROBINSON  BILL  — Every  one 
knows  that  the  law  against  killing  is  rigidly  enforced. 
Why?  Because  mass  public  opinion  demands  it.  As 
right  seeking  men  and  women  raise  their  voices  in 
protest  against  the  evils  of  price  discrimination,  then 
there  will  be  found  a  perfectly  proper  way  to  abolish 
that  evil.  Congressman  Patman  is  already  holding 
meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  Country  and  is  pre¬ 
senting  the  cause  of  the  independent  merchant.  Are 
your  readers  doing  their  part?  Do  they  realize  that 
A  HUNDRED  BUYERS  ARE  BETTER  THAN  ONE 
BUYER? 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Shrimpers  and  Oystermen  Strike  For  Increased  Prices,  Prac¬ 
tically  All  Canneries  Closed — Market  Brisk  and  Prices  Strong. 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

A  NOTHER  SHRIMPERS  STRIKE— A  demand  of 
fifty  cents  per  barrel  increase  in  price  of 
/  \  shrimp  was  asked  by  the  members  of  the  Gulf 

Coast  Shrimpers  and  Oystermen’s  Association  and  the 
refusal  of  the  canners  to  pay  it  was  the  cause  of  an¬ 
other  strike  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi  last  Thurs¬ 
day,  which  has  closed  down  seventeen  of  the  nineteen 
shrimp  canneries  in  these  two  states  and  approxi¬ 
mately  7,000  persons  are  out  of  work. 

The  canneries  have  been  paying  $7  per  barrel  for 
shrimp  and  the  fishermen  asked  the  price  to  be  raised 
to  $7.50  per  barrel  Thursday,  which  was  not  granted 
by  seventeen  of  the  factories. 

Involved  in  the  shutdown  are  two  factories  in  Bayou 
La  Batre,  Ala.,  ten  in  Biloxi,  Miss.,  two  in  Pass  Chris¬ 
tian,  Miss.,  two  in  Bay  St.  Louis,  Miss.,  and  one  in 
Ocean  Springs,  Miss. 

In  Biloxi  2,000  fishermen  have  struck,  thus  laying 
up  500  boats  and  throwing  out  of  work  another  2,000 
pickers  in  the  packing  plants. 

In  Bayou  La  Batre,  Ala.,  500  boatmen  and  600  pick¬ 
ers  have  been  affected,  while  the  other  three  Missis¬ 
sippi  towns  have  1,000  boatmen  and  1,000  pickers  idle. 

There  have  been  only  two  shrimp  canneries  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  entire  strike  area  since  the  walkout,  and 
this  is  the  Deer  Island  Fish  &  Oyster  Co.,  at  Bayou  La 
Batre,  Ala.,  which  has  a  company  union  organization 
and  its  boatmen  and  pickers  continued  to  work.  The 
other  is  the  Gulfport  Sea  Foods,  Inc.,  at  Gulfport, 
Miss.,  which  agreed  to  meet  the  price.  However, 
neither  one  of  these  plants  have  operated  very  much, 
due  to  weather  conditions  and  an  otherwise  upset  con¬ 
dition  of  the  community  caused  by  the  strike. 

Reports  from  Biloxi  says  that  there  is  no  possibility 
of  any  labor  trouble  there,  because  the  Gulf  Coast 
Shrimpers  and  Oystermen’s  Association  has  100  per 
cent  control  over  the  workers.  The  association  con¬ 
tends  that  there  is  no  strike,  but  just  a  shut-down. 

The  Bayou  La  Batre  branch  of  the  Association  does 
not  expect  any  trouble  either,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  union  does  not  have  full  control  there.  The 
association  representative  in  Bayou  la  Batre  was  leav¬ 
ing  negotiations  to  the  heads  of  the  organization  at 
Biloxi. 

All  packers  in  the  states  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
are  members  of  Biloxi  Oyster  Exchange  and  it  is  indi¬ 
cated  the  packers  were  generally  standing  fast  against 
a  raise. 

The  shrimpers  association  has  been  taking  steps 
since  the  strike  to  strengthen  its  hold  on  the  entire 
shrimping  industry  of  the  gulf  coast  and  with  this  end 
in  view,  Clarence  Goodwin,  organizer  of  the  group  has 
spent  considerable  time  in  Louisiana  sea  food  canning 
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communities  attempting  to  form  a  unit  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  there. 

The  Louisiana  waters  have  by  far  the  most  shrimp 
of  any  other  state  in  this  section,  therefore  it  would 
be  a  very  big  help  to  the  association  if  they  get  the 
Louisiana  shrimpers  and  pickers  into  the  association. 

In  fact  the  Louisiana  waters  furnish  the  bulk  of  the 
shrimp  canned  in  Mississippi.  However,  the  Alabama 
canneries  are  too  far  to  draw  their  supply  of  raw  mate¬ 
rial  from  Louisiana,  therefore  all  of  the  shrimp  canned 
in  Alabama  is  taken  from  the  Alabama  waters. 

The  buying  of  canned  shrimp  is  brisk  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  strong  at  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  1  small;  $1.15  per 
dozen  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1 
large,  F.  0.  B.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — Indian  summer  weather  still  prevails  in 
this  section,  which  is  a  drawback  to  the  sale  of  oysters 
and  while  the  weatherman  has  predicted  rain  for  two 
weeks,  yet  it  has  been  dished  out  to  us  in  occasional 
showers  and  no  general  rain  has  taken  place,  which  is 
probably  what  is  needed  to  do  away  with  the  Indian 
summer  weather. 

High  tide  also  prevails  and  the  water  is  salty  a  good 
ways  up  the  rivers. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  tide  and  warm  weather, 
oysters  are  showing  up  in  better  shape  than  they  did 
two  weeks  ago  and  the  sale  of  them  is  very  good  con¬ 
sidering  the  weather  handicap.  For  gumbo,  stew  or 
soup,  oysters  are  better  now  than  when  they  get  real 
fat,  because  the  fatter  the  oyster  is,  the  less  flavor 
it  has,  but  of  course  a  little  more  meat  on  the  oyster 
than  they  have  now  wouldn’t  hurt. 

No  canning  of  oysters  will  take  place  until  the  wea¬ 
ther  turns  cold  and  the  oysters  get  fat  and  plump, 
because  they  have  to  be  at  their  best  for  canning. 

The  movement  of  cove  oysters  holds  up  well  and  the 
price  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for  five  ounce  and  $2.10  per 
dozen  for  ten  ounce,  F.  0.  B.  factory. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Steady — No  Weak  Items — Rains  Cause  Stiffening  of  Tomato 
Prices — Pea  Statistics  Show  Heavy  Cain  in  Pacific  Northwest — 
Spinach  Being  Consumed — Cutting  Bee  Scheduled 
for  December  10th. 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  October  25,  1935. 

CONDITIONS — Business  has  slowed  down  some¬ 
what  of  late,  indicating  that  the  trade  in  gen¬ 
eral  has  filled  its  requirements  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing  and  is  now  more  concerned  in  getting  goods  into 
consumptive  channels.  Prices  on  most  lines  of  coast 
canned  products  are  steadier  than  they  were  when  the 
packing  season  was  under  way,  owing  to  greatly  im¬ 
proved  business  conditions  in  recent  weeks  and  also  to 
the  fact  that  packs  in  quite  a  few  lines  did  not  come 
up  to  expectations.  There  are  now  no  really  weak 
items  in  the  lists,  with  only  moderate  stocks  in  first 
hands  and  with  many  items  completely  sold  up.  This 
is  true  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  fish. 


TOMATOES — California  has  been  visited  during  the 
week  by  another  state-wide  rain  which  proved  heaviest 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region,  where  the  canning 
tomato  industry  centers.  Packing  was  brought  almost 
to  a  full  stop  for  a  few  days  and  while  warm  weather 
followed  the  storm,  operations  are  still  below  normal. 
With  the  high  mountains  mantled  in  snow  and  rains 
coming  at  frequent  intervals  it  would  seem  that  the 
prospects  are  not  especially  bright  for  a  late  packing 
season.  Certainly,  the  California  tomato  pack  will  not 
be  in  keeping  with  the  acreage  and  the  early  prospects. 
Standard  tomatoes  have  stiffened  in  price,  with  some 
of  the  smaller  operators  now  demanding  as  much  for 
their  product  as  the  large  packers,  who  are  not  anxious 
to  book  much  business  at  present. 

PEA  STATISTICS — Figures  covering  the  pea  pack 
for  the  country  for  1935  indicate  that  the  greatest 
gain  was  registered  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The 
output  for  Oregon  and  Washington  amounted  to  1,981,- 
719  cases,  as  compared  with  839,797  cases  in  1934. 
The  Utah  pack  exceeded  2,000,000  cases  and  ran  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  in  quality,  as  did  much  of  the  pack  in 
Oregon  and  Washington.  The  pea  pack  in  California 
is  no  longer  much  of  a  factor  in  the  business,  running 
about  200,000  cases  a  year.  The  output  is  confined  to 
three  or  four  plants  and  is  usually  sold  early,  before 
new  pack  peas  from  other  districts  make  an  appear¬ 
ance. 

SPINACH — Has  been  moving  steadily  of  late,  with 
distributors  advising  that  stocks  are  not  being  accumu¬ 
lated,  but  that  they  are  going  into  consumption.  Most 
California  canners  still  have  stocks  and  while  there  is 
quite  a  spread  in  prices  between  the  lists  of  the  smaller 
canners  and  those  offering  featured  brands,  prices  are 
steady.  It  is  possible  to  pick  up  No.  21/2  spinach  as 
low  as  95. cents,  but  advertised  brands  are  selling  as 
high  as  $1.20  for  this  size.  Little  is  being  heard  about 
a  winter  pack  this  season  and  it  is  believed  that  this 
will  be  limited. 

SALMON  —  Rather  more  interest  is  being  shown 
Alaska  pink  salmon  than  was  the  case  for  a  time  when 
the  higher  grades  monopolized  attention.  Most  of  the 
sales  in  pinks  are  at  $1.10,  although  reports  are  heard 
of  occasional  offerings  at  $1.05.  Fancy  reds  are  firm 
at  $2.35  and  any  marked  interest  in  the  fish  at  this 
price  would  surely  bring  about  another  advance.  The 
marked  spread  in  the  price  between  reds  and  pinks  is 
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expected  to  bring  about  a  greatly  improved  demand 
for  the  latter. 

TUNA — Heavy  importations  of  frozen  albacore  from 
Japan  for  the  use  of  San  Pedro  tuna  packers  are  in 
sight.  Reports  are  that  2,000  tons  will  be  brought  in 
immediately.  Packing  of  the  Japanese  product  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  a  few  concerns,  most  packers  confining  their 
efforts  to  handling  the  catches  made  by  the  California 
tuna  fishing  fleet.  Of  course,  little  of  the  catch  is  now 
made  in  California  waters,  some  coming  from  as  far 
away  as  the  Panama  Canal  district. 

CUTTING  BEE — The  annual  vegetable  cutting  bee 
of  the  Canners  League  of  California  is  scheduled  for 
December  10th.  This  affair  has  been  growing  in  im¬ 
portance  in  recent  years  and  is  being  given  the  same 
careful  attention  as  the  fruit  cutting  bee  held  in  the 
spring  in  connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
organization.  Asparagus,  tomatoes,  tomato  products 
and  spinach  will  come  in  for  special  attention. 

CONSUMER  COMPLAINTS  INCREASING 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

The  suggestion  made  in  May  as  to  the  desirability 
of  cooperation  with  other  organizations  in  fighting  this 
form  of  racket,  has  been  carried  out  to  the  extent  of 
taking  out  membership  in  the  Central  Index  Bureau, 
New  York  City.  Through  this  Bureau  information  is 
exchanged  between  insurance  companies,  public  ser¬ 
vice  companies  and  other  organizations,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  detecting  “repeaters”  and  other  persons  who 
are  making  a  business  of  damage  claims  of  question¬ 
able  character. 

From  the  353  replies  received  to  a  questionnaire 
sent  out  to  all  members  last  June,  it  appears  that  38, 
or  about  10  per  cent,  are  carrying  product  liability 
insurance,  which  is  distributed  among  twenty  different 
insurance  companies. 

A  year  ago  Mr.  David  Stanley,  Jr.,  joined  the  staff 
of  this  department  as  a  scientific  assistant  and  on 
June  15th,  Mr.  Forrest  Heaton  accepted  a  position  in 
our  office  as  assistant,  particularly  in  connection  with 
the  legal  phases  of  our  work.  The  clerical  staff  of  the 
department  has  been  increased  to  four. 

No  payments  have  been  made  or  authorized  by  the 
Trustees  from  the  Special  Protective  Fund  since  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Council. 

A  grant  of  $2,000  to  Chicago  University  was  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Administrative  Council  this  year  for  the 
continuation  of  Dr.  Jordan’s  research  work  on  forms 
of  illness  due  to  food  infection.  Dr.  Jordan  has  sent 
a  brief  report  of  recent  progress  along  lines  which 
should  furnish  practical  information  that  will  be  help¬ 
ful  in  defense  against  unjust  claims  of  food  poisoning, 
particularly  when  canned  foods  are  involved.  It  has 
been  suggested  to  Dr.  Jordan  that  his  work  be  con¬ 
tinued  along  the  lines  he  has  started,  particularly  to 
determine  definitely  the  relation  of  time  and  tempera¬ 
ture  to  the  destruction  of  toxins  of  food-poisoning 
bacteria  and  the  influence  of  pH,  that  is,  acidity,  on 
their  destruction.  Dr.  Jordan  said  that  he  fully  agreed 
with  our  suggestions  and  appreciated  the  opportunity 
for  conference  on  this  work. 


ROTTEN  SPORTSMANSHIP 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

the  conviction  that  some  kind  of  farm  relief  was  neces¬ 
sary  because  farmers  were  not  making  even  a  bare 
living.  The  Hoover  administration  had  this  conviction 
also.  What  to  do  ?  Why  weren’t  farmers  making  even 
a  bare  living?  Because  they  weren’t  getting  enough 
for  their  produce.  Why  weren’t  they  getting  enough 
for  their  produce  ?  Because  prices  to  consumers  weren’t 
high  enough.  Very  well,  said  the  Administration,  our 
job  then  is  to  raise  prices  to  the  consumer  so  the 
farmer  will  get  more.  This  is  not  for  the  farmers’ 
benefit  alone,  but  so  that  he  will  have  more  money  to 
spend,  and  by  spending  it,  benefit  the  entire  country. 

So  arguing,  the  Administration  set  to  work  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  League  it  has  reached  its  goal.  Every¬ 
body  knows  it  has  reached  it  because  the  money  paid 
farmers  during  the  last  two  years  has  been  enormously 
more  than  what  they  got  before.  The  League  ignores 
that. 

The  theory  was  and  is  that  consumers,  if  they  had 
any  patriotism,  and  any  sense,  would  be  glad  to  pay  a 
little  more  for  bread  or  meat,  if  thereby  the  condition 
of  the  nation  was  helped. 

The  only  point  I  can  get  out  of  the  League’s  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  the  Administration  ought  not  to  have  tried 
to  help  the  farmer  in  the  first  place.  All  right,  if  that 
is  the  way  they  feel  about  it. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date.  ■ 

Baltimore  fiaures  corrected  by  these  Brokers :  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  {Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Balto.  N.Y. 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2% . . 

Peeled.  No.  2% . 

Medium.  No.  2% . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 


_  t2.66 

rZ."  tSiii 


2.50  - 

2.25  t2.10 

2.16  _ 

2.20  _ 

.  t2.60 

.  t2.25 

.  t2.30 

.  t2.00 


BAKED  BEANSt 

16  oz . 

No.  2%  _ _ _ 

No.  10  . 

BEANSt 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  10.... 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . - . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked;  No.  2 . 

BEETSt 

Baby  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2V^ . 

Whole,  No.  10 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  2  Mi . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

CARROTSt 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

No.  2  Peas  and  Carrots . 


.46  . 

.80  - 

2.85  . 


.65  . 

3.26  t2.76 

"i"o6  Z..... 
.80  . 


.80  . 

4.00  t4.00 


1.35  . 

6.76  _ 

1.10  . . 

6.76  . 

.85  . - 

4.25  _ 

.72%  t.76 
3.75  t3.75 
.66  . . 


1.30  _ 

.90  . 

1.10  _ 

3.26  _ _ 

.76  _ 

1.00  . 

3.26  _ 

.90  _ 

3.76  . 


.76 


.70 


.86 


CORNt 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 95  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2............„ . . 

Fancy,  No.  10 .  6.26  . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.00  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 87% . 

Standard,  No.  2  . 82% . 

Crushed,  F'ancy,  No.  2 .  t.95 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . . . 80  . 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  t.72% 

Standard,  No,  10 .  4.00  . . 

HOMINYt 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall . . 

No.  2%  . 76  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLESt 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . . . 76  ....... 

No.  10  . - . .  8.76  _ 

Fancy,  No.  2......«....~-..........~~ . .80 

No.  10  . . — .  4.26 _ 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOESt 

Standard,  No.  2„ . . . .  ....... 

No  III  .  . 


PEASt  (new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  23 .  fl-CO 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s .  .......  ...... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s .  tI-36 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  68 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  &s . .  .......  ....... 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s . 62% . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.20  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  28 . 96  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 76  t.76 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  4s . .70  t.70 

No.  lu  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  4.60  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  3.75  ....... 

No.  2  Ungraded  . 70  ....... 

PUMPKIN# 

Standard,  No.  2% . 76  . 

No.  3  . .  . 

No.  10  .  2.76  . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continned 

Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT# 

Standard.  No.  2..........„.................— ..  ...—  — 

No.  2%  . 67%  t.70 

No.  3  _ _ _ _ _  _ _  _ 

No.  10  .  2.20  . 

SPINACH# 

Standard.  No.  2 . 75  . 

No.  2%  .  1.00  t.97% 

No‘.  io"“"’.".'.".'.".".Z.Z.™  T25  tTii 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 96  t.lOO 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.16  t3.16 

SUCCOTASH# 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  _ _ _  _  _ 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . . . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomat^) . 90  ........ 

SWEET  POTATOES#  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard  No.  2 . 67% . 

No.  2%  . 82%t.86 

No.  3  . 96  t.96 

No.  10  .  2.80  t3.00 

TOMATOES# 


CANNED  FRUITS— Ckintinued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.06  . 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2%,  in  syrup  1.36  ........ 

No.  10  .  4.76  _ 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  1.76  tl.60 

Fancy  .  t2.00 

Choice  .  2.00  tl.70 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.76  t6.00 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C.  1.60  tl.30 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.66  tl.40 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  tl.70 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 90  . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  S............„__......  ......~  ™.... 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 . .  ........  _„.... 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  6.00  t5.60 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.10  tl.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% .  1.90  tl.70 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  tl.60 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 .  tl.46 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10......„..„....  ........ 

Crushed.  Extra,  No.  10 .  6.76  t6.76 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . . 


Extra  Standard.  No.  1 . 

.60  _ 

-KO  . 

RASPBERRIES* 

No.  2  . .'. . 

.70  . 

.70  . 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Ssn’up,  No.  2 . 

6.00 

No.  10  . 

a  21?  . 

3.25  . 

STRAWBERRIES# 

Preserved,  No.  1 . . . 

standard.  No.  1 . 

.42^  t.45 

4214 

No.  2  . 

.65  . 

.62%  t.62% 

Preserved,  No.  2 . . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra.  Preserved,  No.  2 . , 

F.  0.  B.  Factory . 

.87%  t.90 

Standard.  Water,  No.  10 . 

No.  3  . 

F.  0.  B.  Factory . 

No.  10  . 

.96  _ 

.92%  t.96 

2.85  . 

2.76  t2.76 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

No.  lOs  . 

2.65 

8.76 

t2.36 

t8.00 

TOMATO  PUREE#  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

standard.  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 40  . 

No.  10.  Whole  Stock .  3.60  . 

Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory. . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

t2.10 

No.  10  . 

TURNIP  GREENS# 

3.00  _ 

LOBSTER* 

t6.60 

t3.26 

Kn  91 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Canned  Fruits 

1.10  . 

3.76  . 

%-lb.  cases,  1  doz. . . 

OYSTERS* 

1.00 

tl.96 

1.10 

n.io 

APPLES*  (F.  0.  B.  Factory) 

1.86 

Maine.  No.  10 . 

10  oz.  . 

2.10 

t2.id 

.VlirliiKan,  No.  10.. 


Selects,  6  o>....»« 


New  York,  No.  10 .  — .~.... 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.00  t3.25 

Pa.,  No.  10  solid  pack .  3.40  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2% .  2.60  tl.76 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  tZ.OO 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . . . . .  . .  . 

No.  10  water .  6.00  ........ 

No.  2,  Preserved.. . .  ..._.  ___ 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . . 


BLUEBERRIES* 


Maine.  No.  2 . . . .  . . 

No.  10  . - .  6.50  t6.00 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.05  . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2_.... . „...._ 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . ....... 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10 .  4.76  . 

California  Standard.  2% .  t2.26 

Choice,  No.  2% .  t2.40 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  t2.60 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 .  . . . 

No.  10  . . .  .  . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . . . 60  ........ 

No.  2  .  1.12%tl.l0 

No.  6  _  8.60  _ 

No.  1  Juice..— .66 

No.  2  Juice.—.— . .76  _ 

No.  6  Juiee _ 8.60  _ 


SALMONS 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  2.43  t2.35 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.83  tl.76 

Flat,  No.  1 .  2.03  . 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.20  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.08  tl.lO 

Pink,  Flat,  No.  % . 85  . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.08  . 

Flat.  No.  % . —  1.86  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.03  tl.05 

Medium,  Red,  Tall .  1.22%........ 

SHRIMPS 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.10  tl.lO 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.16  tl.l6 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case  S 

%  Oil,  keyless .  3.26  t3.16 

%  Oil,  keys .  3.60  t3.46 

%  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.90  t3.80 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.85  t2.75 

California  Oval,  No.  1  48*8 .  2.95  t2.76 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 

White,  %8  . — ...  7.30  _ 

White.  Is  .  13.66  . 

Blue  Fin,  %s .  4.86  ...._.. 

Blue  Fin,  Is . — 

Striped.  %s  .  3.40  ........ 

Striped,  %s  . . 4.60  ........ 

Striped,  Is  . —...... .  8.00  ....... 

Yellow,  %s.  Fancy....... _ _ _ _  4.16  _ _ 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy—.. _ _ _ 6.26  t6.00 

YeUow.  IB - Xl.i0  . 
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JUDGE 

SYRUPER 


Using  the  Cutler  Method  of 
concentrated  syrup  for  all  grades. 

Unlimited  capacity  in  number 
of  cans  per  minute. 

Instant  change  from  one  grade 
to  another.  Every  can  full  with 
uniform  cut  outs. 

No  mashed  fruit  or  cans. 

Automatic  throughout. 

Syrup  to  suit  the  fruit. 

No  waste. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syrupers,  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Cannert  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  ate  welcome. 


AGE  OF  SPECIALIZATION 

Beggar — “It  isn’t  that  I’m  afraid  to  work,  ma’am, 
but  there  ain’t  much  doing  now  in  my  particular  line.” 

Lady  of  the  House — “Why,  what  are  you?” 

Beggar — “A  window-box  weeder,  ma’am.” 

New  Farm  Hand  From  City — “I’m  not  going  to  stay 
here  and  work  for  you  another  minute.  You  can  have 
your  old  country.  I  wouldn’t  be  caught  dead  here.” 

Farmer — “Why,  what’s  the  matter?  You  seemed  to 
like  it  up  to  now.  And  you’ve  done  a  good  job  of  slick¬ 
ing  things  up.” 

New  Hand — “I  don’t  know  what  it  was  that  bit  me 
but  it  happened  when  I  started  to  clean  out  those  boxes 
you  call  beehives.” 


OUTSMARTED 

“Hey,  the  guy  that  sold  me  this  donkey  lied  like  the 
mischief.  He  told  me  the  animal  would  bring  me 
twenty-five  bucks  any  day.” 

“Well,  won’t  he?” 

“Naw.  I  let  him  out  of  the  stable  three  times  and 
he  hasn’t  brought  it  yet.” 

THE  CRITICS 

Church  service  was  over,  and  three  members  walked 
home  together,  discussing  the  message  they  had  heard. 

“I  tell  you,”  said  the  first,  enthusiastically,  “Doctor 
Blank  can  certainly  dive  deeper  into  the  truth  than  any 
minister  I  ever  heard !” 

“Yes,”  said  the  second  man,  “and  he  can  stay  under 
longer.” 

“Yes,”  echoed  the  third,  “and  come  up  dried!” 


At  a  recent  conference  of  teachers,  one  of  the  school 
principals  rose  and  made  a  “pep”  talk  and  then  pro¬ 
posed  a  toast,  in  pure  cold  water :  “Long  live  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  this  great  state!” 

An  under-fed,  pallid,  wrinkled,  wizened,  weak,  shaky 
little  woman  got  up  and  asked,  in  a  tremulous  voice, 
“What  on?” 


HE  CAN  TAKE  IT 

Housewife  (to  tramp) — “I  know  you.  You  are  one 
of  the  tramps  that  I  gave  a  pie  to  last  summer.” 

Tramp — “You  are  right,  madam.  You  gave  it  to 
three  of  us.  I  am  the  sole  survivor.” 

O’Flaherty — “Who  was  the  best  man  at  the  O’Con¬ 
nor  wedding?” 

O’Toole — “I  don’t  know.  They  didn’t  fight.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTED,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

Bean  Cutters,  Stringless. 

Bean  Snippers,  Green  String. 

Baskets,  Picking. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  C^arburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug.  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

New-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltinaore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 


CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City, 
wntinental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 


CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work; 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 


CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 


CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


COOKERS.  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  ^bins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc, 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam,  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Beylin,  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetie- 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  (3ooker-Fillm. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mehy. 
Field  Warehousing. 


FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  (3o.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FINISHING  MACHINES.  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HL 
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GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spraprue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

F.  H.  LanKsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Gums,  Labeling. 

Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 
Hydraulic  Conveying  Equipment. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
^ew-Way  Canning  Mach.  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehman  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co..  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins.  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spiague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Storage  &  Warehousing. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayam  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  C^arburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alam^a,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TANKS,  MeUl. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
Warehousing  &  Storage. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  System.  Se* 
Tanks,  Wood. 


PEVOLV/NC  HOPPER- 


CLUTCH  LEVER 


October  28,1935 


PHELPS  CANhGO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY 600  MILLION  CAMS  PER  YEAR 

Ss.  MAIN  OFFICE 

^  RALTIMOR^MO. 


AYARS  Latest  Model 
New  Perfection 

PEA  and  BEAN 
FILLER 

Only  Filler  on  market  with  slow¬ 
ly  revolving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  op¬ 
posite  direction  from  the  way  fill¬ 
ing  pockets  revolve  insuring  ab¬ 
solute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that 
works  perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky 
peas  without  any  variation  in  the 
fill.  _ 

Large  Brine  Tank  Insures  hot 
brine  at  all  times. 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT 


W  l/qu/o 

ADJUSTMENT 


STEAM 

COIL 


CHANCE  GRADE 
LEVER 


FOR  FILUNG 
PEAS.  BAKED  BEANS. 
LIMA  BEANS.  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS.  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN.  HOMINY 
DICED  BEETS.  DICED 
CARROTS  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


I 


It  was  an  old  Greek  custom,  but  •  today 

’’NATIONAL”  CANS  and  ’’NATIONAL” 
SERVICE  cut  a  wide  path  thru  the  doubts  and 
delays  of  Cannery  schedules. 

Cutting  thru  to  GREATER  EFFICIENCY  at  the 
Cannery  is  an  old  ’’NATIONAL”  custom. 


CA  kl  C  A  WHENEVER  •  WHEREVER 
ty  O  ^  THERE’S  A  PACK  ! 


<UTTIN< 

THRU 


...WIT+4  THEIR 
<HAI<IOT  KNIVES! 


FOR  OVER  A  OUARTER  CENTURY  •  KNOWN  AS  METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 


NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY  •  ‘Inc.’ 


One  of  America's  Largest  Canmakers 

SALES  OmCES  AND  PLANTS  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  «  BALTIMORE  •  BROOKLYN  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  NEW  ORLEANS 
FISCHER  CAN  COMPANY  DIVISION  •  HAMILTON  •  OHIO 

BALTIMORE  PLANT  AND  SALES  OFFlCE^Sll  SOUTH  WOLFE  STREET 


